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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


er ESTEE 


— 


ACCOUNT OF IGNATIUS. 


Tars apostolical man succeeded St. 
Peter as Bishop of the Church of An- 
tioch, about the yearof Christ 70. By 
Eusebius he is represented as second, 
but by Jerom as third in the succes- 
sion. Both accounts may nevertheless 
be true, as the one historian might 
reckon inclusively, and the other not. 
Ignatius appears to have been his ori- 
ginal name ; though he seems to have 
assumed that of Theophorus when he 
became a Christian. Of his birth and 
parentage nothing is known: that he 
was an Asiatic, there can be no doubt, 
and he was probably a Syrian. Though 
he occupied, during the time of Domi- 
tian’s persecution, the conspicuous and 
dangerous station from which he was 
afterwards called to martyrdom, Igna- 
tius was preserved by Divine provi. 
dence toact his part ona nobler theatre 
than Antioch, from which it is proba. 
ble that he would not have been re- 
moved, had he been called to suffer at 
the former period. But an interview 
with Trajan at that place, which was 
sought by Ignatius in expectation of 
averting the Emperor’s displeasure 
from the Church in general, by turn- 
ing it upon himself, produced in its 
conscquences several of the most me- 
morable and cdifying circumstances in 
ecclesiastical story. For to this inter- 
view isowing a very interesting con- 
ference between the Emperor and the 
Martyr; a sentence to the wild beasts 
at Rome, pronounced by Trajan in per- 
son ; the particulars of a long and try- 
ing journey to that capital; ofan inter- 
view by the way with Polycarp and his 
brethren, at Smyrna; and, lastly, the 
Epistles of Iynatius to the Seven 
*“hurches of Acia, dictated as his dying 


exhortations, and containing am origi- 
nal portrait both of the state of his own 
soul, and of their respective situations 
at that early period. His conference 
with Trajan was retrieved by Abp. 
Usher, from an ancient martyrology, 
which bears strong marks of authenti- 
city, and is at least free from those 
symptoms of fraud and imposture, 
which too often disgrace that species 
of ancientnarrative. The first address 
of the Emperor to the Bishop of Anti- 
och, proves how much the native mild- 
ness of hts temper was warped by re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Impious wretch! who fearest not to 
break our laws in thine own person, 
and even labourest to entangle others 
in the same snare. 

Ign. Theophorus ought not to be 
called impious, for evil spirits no longer 
dwell in the servants of God. But if 
you call me impious because of my en- 
mity to those spirits, | freely own the 
charge. For by the assistance of 
Christ, the heaverfly king, I have broken 
all their snares. 

Emp. Who is this Theophorus? 

Ign. The man who hath Christ dwel- 
ling in him. 

Emp. And do not the gods reside in 
us also, when they give us victory 
against our enemies! 

Ign. You greatly err in calling dz- 
mons by the name of gods. For there 
is no God but one, the God who made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all things 
that are therein, and one Jesus Christ 
his only begotten Son, whose kingdom 
I pray may be my inheritance. 

Emp. What! The kingdom of that 
man who was crucified under Pilate! 

Ign, Yes: his kingdom, who nailed 
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which too often disgrace that species 
of ancientnarrative. The first address 
of the Emperor to the Bishop of Anti- 
och, proves how much the native mild- 
ness of hts temper was warped by re- 
ligious prejudice. 

Impious wretch! who fearest not to 
break our laws in thine own person, 
and even labourest to entangle others 
in the same snare. 

Ign. Theophorus ought not to be 
called impious, for evil spirits no longer 
dwell in the servants of God. But if 
you call me impious because of my en- 
mity to those spirits, | freely own the 
charge. For by the assistance of 
Christ, the heaverfly king, I have broken 
all their snares. 

Emp. Who is this Theophorus? 

Ign. The man who hath Christ dwel- 
ling in him. 

Emp. And do not the gods reside in 
us also, when they give us victory 
against our enemies! 

Ign. You greatly err in calling dz- 
mons by the name of gods. For there 
is no God but one, the God who made 
heaven and earth, the sea and all things 
that are therein, and one Jesus Christ 
his only begotten Son, whose kingdom 
I pray may be my inheritance. 

Emp. What! The kingdom of that 
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to his cross my sin with its father, and 
hath subjected all the wiles and malice 
of Satan to those who bear ui in their 
heart. - 

Emp. Dost thou then profess to bear 
him within thee ? 

fen. Doubtless I do; for it is writ- 
ten, “I will dwell with them, and walk 
in them.” 

This bold confession produced the 
intended effect, and Trajan, who con- 
sidered Ignatius as the ringleader of a 
dangerous and fanatical sect, instantly 
pronounced upon him the following 
sentence. ‘Ignatius having confessed 
that he bears within himself the man 
who was crucified, we command that 
he be carried by a band of soldiers to 
Rome, there to be exposed to wild 
beasts.” 

Such and so terrible was the sentence 
drawn forth by a confession which, in 
any other cause than that of Christ, 
would have produced ina mind like 
that of Trajan nothing more than a 
mixture of pity and contempt. 

It has been doubted, and with some 
reason, who is meant by Theophorus 
in the foregoing dialogue. It should 
seem from the general turn of the pas- 
sage, to mean the Christian in general, 
and so the earlier ecclesiastical writers 
seem to have taken it: but the later 
Greeks, from Throdoret downward, 
understand it as an assumed name of 
Ignatius himself. The controversy is 
scarcely worth a decision. 

The Emperor’s commands would 
not long be delayed : we may Imagine, 
though they have never been related, 
the many tender and edifying circum. 
stances which would attend the last 
parting of Ignatius from his family, 
his friends, and his flock. He was first 
conducted to Seleucia, and thence 
coasted along to Smyrna, where he was 
indulged in an interview with Poly- 
carp, and many other eminent Chris- 
tians. Nor was his departure greatly 
hastened ; for of the seven Epistles of 
Ienatius which have come down to us, 
four were written from this place, and 
shew that the writer wanted neither 
time nor leisure when he wrote them. 

he cause of Ignatius was adopted by 
Wl the Asiatic Churches: all sympa- 
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thized in his sufferings, or anticipated 
his triumph. Bishops, Presbyters, 
Deacons, flocked to Smyrna, to have a 
Jast interview with the martyr, and his 
instructions were received with that 
peculiar reverence which always ac- 
companies the last words of those who 
devote themselves for the truth. Yet 
all these demonstrations of applause 
and veneration had no improper effect 
on a mind humbied at once and fortified 
by divine grace: “lor though Iam 
in bonds,” saith be, “ for the name of 
Christ, Iam not yet perfected in him. 
It is but now that I begin to be his dis- 
ciple, and I want to be supported by 
you in faith and patience.’ These 
sentiments ought to have had greater 
weight withthe martyrs of later times, 
some of whom appear to have been ac- 
tuated in a very improper degree by 
the love of that applause which is sure 
to accompany every species of heroism 
from its own partizans. 

But this season of refreshment and 
mutual joy must come to an end, his 
keepers probably endangered their own 
safety by delay, and Ignatius was con- 
veyed to Troas: here, however, ano- 
ther comfort awaited him; as he was 
met by intelligence that the persecution 
of his flock at Antioch had ceased. 
Here also he met with the same tokens 
of affectionate regard from the neigh- 
bouring Churches, which he had expe- 
rienced at Smyrna; and here Provi- 
dence indulged him with a second in- 
terval of leisure to write three other 
Epistles. I suspect this indulgence to 
have been immediately providential, as 
nothing but unfavourable winds and 
weather could have procured any fur- 
ther intermission of his journey, when 
the spectacles at Rome were approach. 
ing, and it was now more than possibie 
that he might arrive too late. Neither 
did Ignatius study delay: on the con- 
trary, he scems to have precipitated 
his fate, and to have prevented the 
means of his own safety with an anxi- 
ety for death, not altogether to be ap- 
proved, and certainly not authorized 
either by the conduct of Christ or St, 
Paul. From that part of the European 
coast, which is opposite to the Troad, 
the martyr and his company now jour. 











og 


neyed over landthrough\ Macedonia and 
Epirus. They next embarked on the 
Ionian sea, and instead of landing at 

any of the pores on the Adriatic, coast- 
ed round the southern parts of Italy, 
and double d, aS appears, the promon- 
tories of Pachynum and Lilybzeum in 

Sicily. Turning to the north after a 
long course, they came in view of Pu- 
teoli, which instantly reminding Igna- 
tius of St. Paul, bis great forerunner 
in the same race, he was desirous of 
landing there, but was prevented by a 
storm which suddenly arese, and hur- 
ried him nearer to the place of bis mar- 
tyrdom. Ignatius disembarked at Os- 
tia, where he was met by some Chris- 
tian brethren, who were anxious for his 
preservation, and were willing in this 
last extremity to exert their ‘little in- 
fluence to effect it. But Yrajan was 
now on the confines of Parthia, and what 
subordinate magistrate would dare to 
suspend the execution of the imperial 
sentence? Neither did Ignatius wish, 
ner would have consented to its sus- 
pension. 

On his arrival at Rome, he was 
brought before the Prefect of the city, 
and soon after led to execution, attend- 
ed by many of the Roman Christians 
in person, and by the prayers of all the 
rest. Healso prayed to the Son of God 
for the peace of all the Churches, for 
the continuance of unity and love, and 
for an end of that severe persecution. 

Nothing but the last trisi of his faith 
and patience now remained ; he was ex- 
posed to the wild beasts : his sufferings 
appeared to have been short, as his con- 
summation was triumphant. His body 
was so nearly devoured, that few bones 
only were left, which the attendants 
collected with care, and conveyed for 
interment to Antioch. <A decent 
pect to the remains of illustrious suffer- 
ers of which this is the first instance In 
ec¢lesiastical history, soon degenerated 
into a base and abject superstition. 
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To the Filito the Christian Observer. 
As you profess to admit biblical criti- 
cisms, the followings remarks on the 50th 
psalm are at your you think 
them worthy of a place in your respec. 
table miscellany. 
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In the interpretation of scripture, 
the cardinal rule is first to. endeavour 
to be fully acquainted with the general 
design and scope of the sacred writers. 
The subordinate parts need*not at first 
be accurately studied: they require 
only to be considered as throwing light 
upon the main purport of the writer, 
in cases where, asin many of the sacred 
writings, that purport is to be collect- 
ed solely from the intrinsic evidence. 
But when they have served this pur. 
pose, and discovered the general design 
of the writer, or explained the probable 
eccasion upon which he wrote, they 
should then be distinctly reconsidered, 
With a special view in each paragraph, 
as far as it will bear, to that design or 
occasion. A light will thus be thrown 
upon passages otherwise obscure ; a 
new meaning will often be given to sen- 
tences which, considered as detached, 
might have had a very different sense 
imposed onthem. Ina word, the con- 
nection of the writer must be studied, 
and the unity of lis design, as faras the 
subject extends,be maintained unbroken. 

By not paying a sufficient attention to 
this rule, many commentators have, I 
conceive, destroyed the harmony, and 
even mistaken, the sense of the sacred 
penmen. In the psalm before us, they 
have, if I am not deceived, weakened 
its force, and defaced its beauty, by rep- 
resenting it as containing a number of 
prophetic truths, important indeed, but 
connected with each other by no very 
strict bond of association; instead of 
considering it as a whole, the several 
parts of which are all united to each 
other by the closest connection. Thus 
they teil us, one part seems to describe 
the day of judgment, another relates to 
the promulgation of the Gospel, here 
the abolition of the Jewish sacrifices is 
intimated, and there the punishment of 
hypocrisy in religion is foretold. 

‘lo me, Sir, I own, this psalm pre- 
sents no such various or distant mean- 
ings. It seems to possess a complete 
unity of subject, which the author adorns 
by a most beautiful and magnificentdis- 
play of scenery, and enlivens by spirit 
ed and convincing appeals to the un 
derstanding, Every sentence, every 
word in it, bears an immediate refer: 
ence to the saain subject; a subject 
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certainly of great importance to the 
whole human race, viz. the readiness 
of God to hear and answer the prayers 
of his creatures in distress. Under this 
view, let us examine the structure and 


parts of the whole. 


* The mighty God, even Jehovah, 
speaks 5; and calls the earth from the 
rising af the sun unto the going down 


thereof. Out of Sion in perfection of 


Our God cometh ; 
A consuming 


slory, God shineth. 
and will not keep silence. 


| fre goes before him, andround him rages 


a violent tempest. Hecalleth the heav- 
ens from above, and the earth, that he 
may contendin judgment with his preo- 
tle. Gather my saints together unto me, 


those that have made a covenant with 


me by sacrifice, and the heavens shall 


declare his righteousness ; for God is 
i judge himself. 


More magnificent imagery cannot be 


| conceived than that, which is presented 
fin the opening of this psalm. 
| mighty God, whose power enables him 

to accomplish whatever he pleases in 


The 


heaven or in earth, even Jehovah, known 
particularly under that title as a God 


® propitious to his creatures, sficaks, and 
Fsummons together all the inhabitants 


of the earth; for the subject of his dis- 


course Is of equal concernment to all, 


from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof. It is before Sion that 


‘the scene is laid; before Sion, illustri- 
»ous for so many remarkable interposi- 


tions of divine deliverance, so many 


‘rich displays of pity and benignity to 


man ; Sion, where the visible Shechi- 


‘nah had long been a wondertul testimo- 
pny of God’s dwelling amongst men as 
‘their friend and father ; where God was 


well known in her palaces as a sure 
teluge: Before Sion, the countess mul- 
titude was assembled. They wait and 
(tod approaches. He is arrayed with 
eusigns of majesty, which mark at once 
his right to the confidence of his peo- 
ple, and his power to fulfil the petiuions 
they make unto him. Ie comes at- 
tended with legions of sugels from 
heaven Angels, the constant witnesses 
the truth of his promises, and the 


2 . . 
Some liberty has been taken with the 
‘Tanslation, which is partly justified by Bish. 
» Lowth’s version, and partly by the evi- 


“ut stentfication of the place, 
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readiness he has ever shewn to pity and 
succour the afflicted children of men. 

While the attention of this vast as- 
sembly is turned in awful suspense, to 
the glorious being who appears in it, 
he commands his ‘ saints,’? those who 
are more particularly connected with 
him by covenant, to separate from the 
mass of the ungodly, and to appreach 
more nearly to‘his throne. These he 
first addresses, 

“ Hear, Omy preopile, and I will speak ; 
O Israel, and I will testify against 
thee: I am God, even thy God. TI «do 
not reprove thee on account of thy sac- 


rifices, or thy burnt-offerings; they 
have been continually before me. Ido 


not come to takeany bullock out of thine 
house, or he-goats out of thy fold, for 
every beast of the forest is mine, and 
so are the cattle ufion a thousand hills. 
I know all the fowls of the mountains, 
and the wild beasts of the field are mine, 
Tf Iwerehungry I would not tell thee, 


for the world is mine, and the fulness 


thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats ?—OFYER 
UNTO GOD THANKSGIVING, AND PAY 
THY VOWS UNTO THE MOST HIGH, AND 
CALL UPON ME IN THE DAY OF TROU- 
RLE, 1 WILL DELIVER THEE, AND THOU 
SHALT GLORIFY ME.’’ 

Man is prone tosuperstituion. Igno- 
rant of the greatness and majesty of 
his creator, he is apt to think that God 
can be pleased with gifts, and delighted 
with the vain honours of incense and 
sacrifice. Inali ages, man has been prone 
to believe, that something external, 
some right or ccremony, possesses 
some intrinsic value in the eyes of the 
Lord of Hosts. ‘bhe assembled mul- 
titude would, thercforc, probably ex- 
pect, that God bad made this solemn 
appearance to institute some new rites, 
to demand hecatombs of sacrifices, or 
to require a more punctual perform- 
ance of the stated solemnities of reli- 
gion. This vain, this degrading idea 
of the Deity, is fully refuted by the ener- 
metic language, in which is pointed out 
the utter inutility of all sacrifices to the 
creator of heaven and earth. By an 
irradiation of divine truth equally In- 
structive and convincing, a just view 
of the nature of God and of the services 
he requires from man, Is there con- 
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70 
veyed. We perceive that it is for the 

benefit of man and not of God, the di- 

yine king holds communication with his 

creatures; that the name of God should 

impress man with the ideas of protec- 

tion, of benignity, of watchful provi- 

dence ; that God has instituted every 

ceremonial of worship merely as the 

vehicle of bringing man nearer to his 

Maker, by adapting, to the infirmity of 
sensc, the spirituality of religion ; that, 

in a word, “Gop 1s THE FarTuHER” of 
his creatures, and will prove himself to 

be such to them, by the sensible test of 
delivering them when, placing their 
whole dependence upon him, they call 

upon hin in trouble. It is conri- 
DENCE, therefore, which God comes 
from heaven to claim. He requires 
his creatures in trouble to honour him 
by dependence upon his goodness and 
care: he enjoins them, when they are 
delivered from trouble, to ascribe (as 

they ought) that deliverance immedi- 
ately to God, and to honour him by the 
offering of thanksgiving, and by pay. 
ing the vows they made in their dis. 
tress. 

The same superstition which is prone 
unduly to magnify the ceremonials of 
rejivion, is equally apt to tax the Deity 
with injustice and want of faithfulness 
to his promise, when he does not, in 
every instance, speedily relieve the dis- 
tress of the afflicted in answer to their 
cries Hence the reply, which would 
naturally be made to this express decla- 
ration of the readiness of God to an- 
swer prayer, Is prevented and answered 
—“‘ We have called,’? the wicked will 
say, “ upon the Lord in our trouble, 
and we have prayed to him earnestly, 
yet he has not delivered us.’? In how 
many sceptical minds does this objec- 
tion possess a firm hold. Jehovah, 
therefore, vindicates the truth of his 
word, and exposes the vin presump- 
tion of the wicked, by explaining the 
nature of that prayer to which delive- 
rance will be surely granted. Itis not 
the mere cry extorted by distress, 
which can be called prayer. The dis- 
tinction between this and true prayer is 
forcibly stated in the prophet Hosea, 
ch. vii. ver. 14. 
unto me when they howled ufion their 
feds: they assemble themselves Jor corn 
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and wine and they rebel against me.” 

That humble confidence in God, which 
true prayer supposes is necessarily 
made up of veneration for his charac. 
ter, admiration of his perfection, grati. 
tude for his kindness, and, of course, 
obedience to his commands. There is 
a connection, thereforc, between true 
prayer and holiness of life necessary and 
inseparable : well would it be for the 
world if this connection were clearly 
understood. Multitudes would no long- 

er deceive themselves, by kneeling 
down in the morning to repeat a forin 
of prayer, from which they rise to 
neglect almost every precept of the 
Gospel. They would understand the 
meaning of those important, but neg- 
lected, words of St.John, 1 Epist. chap, 

ili, ver. 19. “ Hereby we know that we 
are of the truth, und shall assure our 
hearts before him ; for if our hearts cons 
demn us, God is greater than our hearts, 
and knoweth all things. Beloved, if 
our heart condemn us not, then have we 
confidence towards God ; and whateo- 
ever we ask we receive of him, because 
we keefi his commandments, and do those 
things which are pleasing in his sight.” 
What the Apostle here declares, is the 
same truth which is inculcated in the 
latter part of the psalm before us. 

“ But unto the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldst take my 
covenant in thy mouth ?** (asif I would 
afford thee the benefit of it without 
compliance with the tcrms it pre- 
scribes) “ seeing thou hatest instruction, 
and hast cast my words behind thee. 
When thou sawest a thief, then thou con 
sentedst with him,and hast been partaker 
with the adulterers. Thou givest thy 
mouth tocvil,and thy tongue frameth de- 
cett. Thou sittest and sheakest agains: 
thy brother ; yea, and hast slandered thy 
own meters son. These things hast 
thow done,yand ITkepfit silence, and thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether suche 
one as thyself; but I will reprove thee; 
and set them in order before thine eyes. 

Now consider this ye that forget God," 
(who offers now to be your friend and 
parent, but will prove your terrible 
judge, if you continue to forget him); 
lest I tear you in pficces and there }! 
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The divine speaker concluces witha 
suitable lesson of instruction to each of 
the divided classes: to his saints, he 
gdaresses this important maxim—- 
«“ WuHoso OFFERETH ME PRAISE,” (not 
merely sacrifice )“HE GLORIFIETH ME ;” 
to the rest, he delivers a caution equally 
instructive—‘ To HIM THAT, (not only 
cries for help in distress, but) oRDER- 
ETH HIS CONVERSATION RIGHT, WILL I 
sHEW THE SALVATION OF Gob,’’ will 
] manifest the deliverance I am entreat- 
ed to effect. 

Many important inferences might be 
deduced from this interesting psalm ; 
but I dare not trespass longer upon the 
time of your readers to mention them, 


| and they are such as will occur to every 


devout reader of scripture, who endea- 
yours to apply the word of God to his 
own practical benefit. Let me, how- 
ever, briefly advert, Mr. Editor, to the 
numbers amongst your readers, who 
are suffering under the various trials 
incident to human life, and perhaps 
sorrowing as if they had no hope. My 
heart bleeds for the case of the mourn- 
ing widow, the desolate orphan, the 
parent bereaved of his children, the un- 
fortunate bankrupt, and the miserable 
victim to agonizing pain, or to some 
incurable disease, who are sinking in 
despair without cven the hope of relicf. 
Should such unhappy persons take up 
this paper, let them know that there is 
vet hope for them. Let them remem- 
ber, that they have still a God, a father, 
whose tender mercies are over all his 
works. Letthem reflect upon the gra- 
ious invitation he gives to his crea- 
tures in this psalm, to call upon him in 
the day of trouble: He will hear them. 
Let them not, however, cherish the 
ain expectation that a miracle will be 
srought in their behalf, or judge the 
proof of Divine interference to consist 
nly in the remova/ ot their misfortunes. 
tis sufficient if God, in his own way, 
Luswers their petitions. He may, per. 
aps, endue them with a patience and 
ésignation, which may cause them 
Wen “to glory in tribulation.” He 
hay give them in exchange, blessings 
Minite in value, as a Compensation for 

mporal loss. Let them, however, be 

structed in the nature of true prayer, 

“1 learn that it is inseparable from 
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that holiness of life, to which all who 
pray are bound to devote themselves. 
Lo him that ordereth his conversation 
aright, will I shew the salvation of God. 
I remain, &c. 
N. D. 
EEE 
HORT VECTENSES, NO. If. 
(Continued from our last, p. 8.) 
Tue object of the present inquiry is te 
ascertain what were the real opinions 
of the first reformers on the important 
doctrine of JustiricaTion. There 
are two methods of ascertaining these : 
the one by a direct reference (similar 
to that made inthe former part of this 
paper to the writings of the Martyrolo- 
gist Fox) to their own explicit state- 
ments, both in public and private docu- 
ments; the other, by examining into 
the assertions of their Romish adversa- 
ries, and thence deducing, with accu- 
racy, what it was that the protestants 
cpposed and denied. These two me- 
thods mutually reflect light upon each 
Other, and correct any erroneous con- 
clusions which a perusal of one side of 
the question alone might lead to. Expe. 
rience shews, that persons, of very op- 
posite sentiments, frequently appeal to 
the writings of the old divines, in sup- 
port of opinions diametrically opposite 
to each other; both challenging the 
same expressions, as declarative of their 
own statements of doctrine. Now no- 
thing can be more certain, than that 
every one of those learned and pious 
writers had a determinate meaning in 
their owndiscussions on every important 
point, and designed to use such words as 
should express that meaning. Yet it 
so happens, that either from the occa- 
sionally dubious nature of language 
itself, or from some accidental peculiar- 
ity in the mode of statement, or from 
some strong expressions designed to 
clear their doctrine from false imputa- 
tion and abuse, sometimes from the 
ruling prejudices and deep-rooted sys- 
tematism of the reader, and very fre- 
quently from a want of experience in 
the style, language, and mode of re: con- 
ing adopted by the old authors accom- 
panied by considerable ignorance of 
minute but essential historical facts: 
from one or more of these causes, J 
say, modern writers, of 
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veyed. We perceive that it is for the 
benefit of man and not of God, the di- 
yine king holds communication with his 
creatures; that the name of God should 
impress man with the ideas of protec- 
tion, of benignity, of watchful provi- 
dence ; that God has instituted every 
ceremonial of worship merely as the 
vehicle of bringing man nearer to his 
Maker, by adapting, to the infirmity of 
sense, the spirituality of religion ; that, 
in a word, **GopD IS THE FATHER” of 
his creatures, and will prove himself to 
be such to them, by the sensible test of 
delivering them when, placing their 
whole dependence upon him, they call 
upon him in trouble. It is conri- 
DENCE, therefore, which God comes 
from heaven to claim. Ile requires 
his creatures in trouble to honour him 
by dependence upon his goodness and 
care: he enjoins them, when they are 
delivered from trouble, to ascribe (as 
they ought) that deliverance immedi- 
ately to God, and to honour him by the 
offering of thanksgiving, and by pay- 
ing the vows they made in their dis. 
tress. 

The same superstition which is prone 


unduly to magnify the ceremonials of 
reilvion, is equally apt to tax the Deity 
wit injusuce and want of faithfulness 
to his promise, when he does not, in 
every lastunce, speedily relieve the dis- 
tress of the afflicted in answer to their 
cries Hence the reply, which would 
naturally be made to this express decla- 
ration of the readiness of God to an- 
swer prayer, Is prevented and answered 
— We have called,’? the wicked will 
say, “ upon the Lord in our trouble, 
and we have prayed to him earnestly, 
yet he has not delivered us.’’? In how 
many sceptical minds does this objec- 
tiou possess a firm hold. Jehovah, 
therefore, vindicates the truth of his 
word, and exposes the vein presump- 
tion of the wicked, by explaining the 
nature of that prayer to wiich delive- 
rance will be surely granted. Itis not 
the mere cry extorted by distress, 
which can be called prayer. The dis- 
tinction between this and true prayer is 
forcibly stated in the prophet Hosea, 
ch. vil. ver. 14. “ Lhey have not criéc 
anto me when they howled ufion ther 
&eds: they assemble themselves for corn 


Exposition of the 50th Psaine. 
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and wine and they rebel against me.” 
That humble confidence in God, which 
true prayer supposes is necessarily 
made up of veneration for his charac. 
ter, admiration of his perfection, grati. 
tude for his kindness, and, of course, 
obedience to his commands. There is 
a connection, therefore, between true 
prayer and holiness of life necessary and 
inseparable : well would it be for the 
world if this connection were clearly 
understood. Multitudes would no long. 
er deceive themselves, by kneeling 
down in the morning to repeat a forin 
of prayer, from which they rise to 
neglect almost every precept of the 
Gospel. They would understand the 
meaning of those important, but neg- 
lected, words of St. John, 1 Epist. chap, 
ili, ver. 19. “ Hereby we know that we 
are of the truth, and shall assure our 
hcarts before him ; for tf our hearts con- 
demn us, God is greater than our hearts, 
and knoweth all things. 
our heart condemn us not, then have we 
confidence towards God; and whateo- 
ever we ask we receive of him, because 
we keeft his commandments, and do those 
things which are fileasing in his sight.” 
What the Apostle here declares, is the 
same truth which is inculcated in the 
latter part of the psalm before us. 

“ But unto the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to declare my 
statutes, or that thou shouldst take my 
covenant in thy mouth ?** (asif I would 
afford thee the benefit of without 
compliance with the tcrms it  pre- 
scribes) “ seeing thou hatest instruction 
and hast cast my words behind thee. 
When thou sawest a thief, then thou con 
sentedst with him, and hast been partaker 
with the adulterers. Thou givest thy 
mouth tocvil,and thy tongue frameth de 
cell. Thou sittest and speakest againsi 
thy brother ; yca, and hast slandered thy 
own mother’s son. These things hast 
thou done,and Tkepfit silence, and thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such é 
one as thyself; but I will reprove thee; 
and set them in order before thine eyes 
Vow consider this ye that forget God," 
(who offers now to be your friend and 
parent, but will prove your terrible 
judge, if you continue to forget him); 
lest I tear you in fileces and there 
none to deMuver,” 


Beloved, if 
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The divine speaker concludes witha 
suitable lesson of instruction to each of 
the divided classes: to his saints, he 
gaaresses this important maxim—-~ 
« WuHos0 OFFERETH ME PRAISE,” (not 
merely sacrifice )“HE GLORIFIETH ME 3” 
to the rest, he delivers a caution equally 
instructive—* To Him THAT, (not only 
cries for help in distress, but) orDER- 
ETH HIS CONVERSATION RIGHT, WILL | 
SHEW THE SALVATION OF Gob,’’ will 
] manifest the deliverance I am entreat- 
ed to effect. 

Many important inferences might be 
deduced from this interesting psalm ; 


- put I dare not trespass longer upon the 


time of your readers to mention them, 


- and they are such as will occur to every 
- devout reader of scripture, who endea- 


yours to apply the word of God to his 
own practical benefit. Let me, how- 


» ever, briefly advert, Mr. Editer, to the 
numbers amongst your readers, who 


are suffering under the various trials 


' incident to human life, and perhaps 
} sorrowing as if they had no hope. My 
heart bleeds for the case of the mourn- 
‘ing widow, the desolate orphan, the 


parent bereaved of his children, the un- 


® fortunate bankrupt, and the miserable 
rvictim*’to agonizing pain, or to some 
‘incurable disease, who are sinking In 
‘despair without even the hope of relicf. 
*Should such unhappy persons take up 
‘this paper, let-them know that there is 


vet hope for them. Let them remem- 


ber, that they have still a God, a father, 
‘whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, 
ious invitation he gives to his crea- 
Mures in this psalm, to call upon him in 


Let them reflect upon the gra- 


the day of trouble: He will hear them. 
Let them not, however, cherish the 
ain expectation that a miracle will be 
Wrought in their behalf, or judge the 


Srroof of Divine interference to consist 


nly in the removal of their misfortunes. 
stis sufficient if God, in his own way, 
Luswers their petitions. He may, per. 
laps, endue them with a patience and 
ésignation, which may cause them 
ven “to glory in tribulation.” He 
ay give them in exchange, blessings 
inite in value, as a compensation for 
mporal loss. Let them, however, be 
‘tructed in the nature of true prayer, 
Nt learn that it is inseparable from 
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that holiness of life, to which all who 
pray are bound to devote themselves. 
Lo him that ordereth his conversation 
aright, will Ishew the salvation of God. 
I remain, &c. 
N. D. 
-_— 
HOR VECTENSES, NO. IY. 
(Continued from our last, p. 8.) 
Tux object of the present inquiry is te 
ascertain what were the real opinions 
of the first reformers on the important 
doctrine of Jusrirication. There 
are two methods of ascertaining these : 
the one by a direct reference (similar 
to that made inthe former part of this 
paper to the writings of the Martyrolo- 
gist ox) to their ewn explicit state- 
ments, both in public and private docu- 
ments; the other, by examining into 
the assertions of their Romish adversa- 
ries, and thence deducing, with accu- 
racy, what it was that the protestants 
opposed and denied. These two me- 
thods mutually reflect light upon each 
other, and correct any erroneous con- 
clusions which a perusal of one side of 
the question alone might lead to. Expe. 
rience shews, that persons, of very op- 
posite sentiments, trequently appeal to 
the writings of the old divines, in sup- 
port of opinions diametrically opposite 
to each other; both challenging the 
same expressions, as declarative of their 
own statements of doctrine. Now no- 
thing can be more certain, than that 
every one of those learned and pious 
writers had a determinate meaning in 
their owndiscussionson every important 
point, and designed to use such words as 
should express that meaning. Yet it 
so happens, that either from the occa- 
sionally dubious nature of language 
itself, or from some accidental peculiar- 
ity in the mode of statement, or from 
some strong expressions designed to 
cleer their doctrine from false imputa- 
tion ond abuse, sometimes from the 
ruling prejudices and deep-rooted sys- 
tematism of the reader, and very fre- 
quently from a want of experience in 
the style, language, and mode of re: con- 
ing adopted by the old authors accom- 
panied by considerable ignorance of 
minute but essential historical facts: 
from one or more of these causes, } 
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sentiments on controverted doctrines, 
think (and I readily admit, that they 
often conscientiously think) they can 
each find confirmation of their own 
respective ideas, in the writings of the 
reformers and their immediate succes- 
sors. But although both may be con- 
scientious in their conclusions, yet it is 
impossible they can both be right. 
Under this dilemma, therefore, it ap- 
pears to be avery decisive method of 
setiling the dispute, to appeal to the 
declared opinions of their popish adver- 
saries, who never failed to express 
themselves in unequivocal plainness of 
speech against the Protestants,and thus 
to interpret what may be deenved the 
doubtful language of the latter, by 
comparing it with those principles of 
the former, which it was their avowed 
purpose to oppose and refute. 

I shali select a statement of the Ro- 
mish doctrines on the controverted 
points of justification, faith, and good 
works froin the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, from the annotations on the 
New Testament bv the English Papists 
at Rheims, and trom Hy writings of 

Cardinal Beliarmine. The principal 
points of controversy between the Pa- 
pisis and the Reformed were these : 

1. What faith is ° 

~. Whether there are different kinds of 
= ? 

Whether true faith is separable from 
ihaser, that is to say, piety to God and benevo- 
lence to man; or in other word Ss, W hether true 
faith is necessar ily productive of good works? 

In what manner faith justifies ? 

5. Whether faith alone justifies? that is, 
whether faith, in the act of justification, or the 
applving the merits and righteousness of 
Cirist to the soul of the believer, does, or does 

not require the active co-oper ation of hope, 


charity, and other eraces and ; xood works ? 


6. inthe good works be not only neces- 


sarily present in order to o btaining salv ation, 
but whether they be also necessary, as efficient 
eauses together with faith, of our salvation ? 
. Whether there can be : inv good works 
or ee faith, or previous to justification ws 
Many subordinate articles, connected 
with the foregoing, were agitated be- 
tween them; but these are quite sufii- 
cient for our present purpose, and com- 
prenend every essential point of contro- 
verte d etedinn On these questions 
tne f iiaaees held, 


> Tr! +t 
1. ‘That faith has its proper seat only in the 
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understanding, not in the heart and affections, 
—(Card. Bell. lib. i. de Justificat. cap. 6.)— 
That justifying faith is no confidence of the 
heart—(Decr conc. Trid. sep. 6. can. 13.) 
That faith is only an act of the understanding. 
—(Annot. Khem. Test. in 2 Corinth. xiii. sect. 
1.) That the Faith which justifies is simply 
a general or universal believing of the articles 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, &c. without 
any particular applicaiion of the promises to 
the soul of the belicver.—Rhem. Annot. Rom. 
iv. sect. 9.) 

2. ‘hat there are three kinds of faith, and 
that the three are in substance but one, viz. an 
historical faith, which is to believe the truth of 
whatever is c< ontained in Scripture ; the faith, 
or gift of working miracles ; and the faith 
which justifies, or an assured belief of God’s 
promises made in Christ; also that the faith 
which St. James calls a dead faith, is never- 
theless a true faith, in substance the same 
with justifying faith—(Rhem, Annot. in 1Cor, 
xil. 9. and James ii. sect. 12. Card. Bell. de 
Justificat. lib, 1. c. 4) 

That true justifying faith may be sepa- 
rated from love and other Christian virtues, 
and may exist in the soul wherein these arg 
not present —(Bell. de Justificat. lib. i. c. 15. 
Khem. Annot. lL Cor, xiii. James i.) 

That faith, so far as it justifies, does not 
do so as an tistrument in apprehending the 
justice or righteousness of Christ, but as a 
peeper and true cause it actually justifies, by 
the dignity, worthiness, and meritorious 
cog thereofi.— (Bell. lib. i. de Justificat. cap. 

. Khem. Annot. Rom. iit. sec. 3.) 

“. That faith is not on/y the cause of our jus- 
tification, but there are other eo-operating and 
procuring causes also, as hope, love and vari- 
ous good works, st uch as fasting, alms deeds, 
Ke. &e —(Rhem, Annot. Rom. viii. sect.6. and 
Bell. lib. 1. ce Justificat. cap. 13.) That 
works are more efficacious than faith in the 
matter of justification —(Rhem. on James 1. 
sec.7.) Whosvever saith,that a man ts justifies 
only by faith, and that nothing else is required 
to justification, we pronounce him accursed. 
a cone, ‘rid. sep. 6. can. 9.) 

That good works are not only necessary 
to aa ation, necessitate presentic, because they 
must necessarily be present, and we cannot! 
be saved without them; but also zxecessztatt 
efficientie, they are necessary as cffictent causes, 
together with faith, of our salvation. —(Bel! 
on Justificat. cap. 7.) Consequently, that God 
giveth ever lasting life and glory to men, no 
only according to, but for, heise works ; and 
that works proceeding from grace, or inhe: 
rent justice, us it was called, do deserve tl 
meritheaven by their worthiness.—RKhem. 4 
Rom. ii. sect. 2. and 1 Cor. iti. sect. 2. 

7. That works done without true Christ 
faith, or before justification, may be merit? 
rious towards salvation. —(Rhem. Anno 
Rom. xiv. sect. 4.) 

‘lo these articles may be added, thi 

the Papists maintained a twofold justi 
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cation, a first and a second; the first 
wherein a sinner is made rightcous by 
infusion of habitual righteousness ; the 
second, wherein the just man makes 


himself more just by the practice of 


actual righteousness, that is, of good 
works.——(See Bell. and Rhem. Annot. 
sparsim.) 

Having thus stated the principal 
points which they held in opposition to 
the Reformers, both at home and 
abroad, I will contrast the toregoing 
representation of the Popish doctrines 
with a summary of the Protestant sys. 
tem on the same articles, and this sum- 
mary it shall be the business of some 
future numbers of the Hora Vrecren- 
sis, to prove to be strictly conformable 
to the sentiments of the Reformed 
Charches in general, and of our own in 
perucular, which, so far as I have been 
abic to Investigate, is In perfect unison 
with the sister Protestant Churches on 
the doctrine of justification. 

The Protestants held on the first ar- 
ticle. 


1. That faith is compounded of an assur- 

ance of the heart with a light of the uncer- 
standing and knowledge of the mind, whereby 
we apply the promises of God made unto us 
in Christ to our own souls; or faith is a per- 
sonal application to our own learts, on serip- 
tural grounds, of St Paul’s definition, § Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
dence of things not seen.’ 
2. That the faith of miracles, and the his- 
torical faith, are by no means of the same 
nature with justifying faith; and that a dead 
faith, or one productive of no good works, 
and a true faith, are totally different in kind, 
as welt as in effects. 

That faith, and charity under which 
name was comprehended good works in gen- 
eral, as they are two different gifis and 
graces of the spirit, soin nature and property 
they may be distinguished: but in use they 
can never be separated ; for where a true live- 
ly faith is, there also is charity ; and where 
true love and charity is, it is an infallible sign 
of the presence of faith: that sanctification 
therefore, is the necessary consequence of real 
faith, and that every pretence to the posses- 
sion of true faith, unless it be a faith that 
worketh by love, is false, vain, and presump- 
luous, 

4. That faith does not justify by the wor- 
thiness and dignity of it, or as it is a quality 
inherent i In man, by any meritorious act, 
oy the work of belie inc, or as a proper effi- 
cient cause, but by way of an instrument only, 
being, as it were, the hand of the soul, where- 


Christ. Obscry. No. | 4. 


the evi- 


or 
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by the sinner apprehends the righteousness of 
Christ. 

5. That faith whereby we are justified, is 
to be considered partly as it 1s passive, partly 
as it is active ; it is passive in apprehending 
the promises of God in Christ, aud applying 
Christ with ail his benefits, in which respect 
faith only justifies. It is also active in bring- 
ing forth good fruits, and quickening us to 
every good « work, but sa it justifies not. Faith 
then is insepar ably joined with hope and cha- 
rity, and necessity bringeth forth in us good 
fruit: but none of these concur with faith, in 
the act of justification; for wholly independent 
ofits fruits, it is the office of ftuith alone to 
apply unto us the righteousness of Cl eat, 
whereby only we are made righteous ae 
God. Faith alone, therefore , justifie s the sin- 
ner, yet it is afterwards invar ‘iably productive 
of good works, which are the fruits and evi- 
dences of a justified state ; just as fire is pos- 
sessed of the two properties of heat and light, 
which cannot be separated from each other ; 
notwithstanding these two qualities may act 
independently of each other in producing par- 
ticular effects. The goud tree is never with- 
out good fruit, yet the good fruit does not 
help to make the tree good: the tree is first 
good itself, before it can bring forth good fruit. 
So good works do not help to justify, that is, 
to make a man good; but firat he is made 
righteous by the eflicacy of faith, and then he 
bringeth forth good fruits, without which con- 
sequent production of fruits it 1s evident no 
man can be ina state cf justification. 

6. Hence it follows, that there is an znd/s- 
pensable necessity of good works, as lively tes- 
timonies of our faith, without which there is 
neither faith nor life, for “ without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord ;” but works are not 
_ efficient or procuring causes of salvation ; 
for holiness is a consequent of justification ; 
men are first justified by faith through the 
grace of God, and after that, good works are 
wreught. So that neither shail any man be 
saved for his good works, nor will any man be 
saved withou t the m, that is, without a real 
conversion of the heart from a state of sin toa 
state of holiness. 

7. No works done without or b efore faith, 
and the inspiration of the spirit of Christ, can 
be good in any Christian or saving sense: the 
tree must first be made good before the fruit 
can be good, so a man must be made good 
before he can bring forth good works. Now 
by justification, he is first made righteous and 
holy ; before it, therefore, he can do no good 
works " 

On the foregoing principles, the Re- 
formers consequently denied the dis. 
tinction which the Papists made of a 
first and second justification, as will be 
hereafter seen by a review of their ar- 
guments on this subjcct. 


Let it, however, in this, and in al! 
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our attempts to illustrate the doctrine 
of the Bible andthe church, be our 
aim te do so with a spirit of meekness 
and moderation; and if opposition 
should ever arise to the genuine prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, let us fight 
with the weapons of love. If,as we 
daily see, the odium theologicum should 
on one hand, give birth to rancorous 
and abusive language, let their oppo. 
nents testify the superiority of their 
own cause, by exhibiting firm, though 
temperate, argument, untainted by that 
scurrility, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
which are soaptto betray the weakness 
of a cause, and which, at this moment, 
diserace the pages of the majority of 
modern polemics, ‘ There will come 
a time whenthree words uttered with 
charity and meekness, shall receive a 
far more blessed reward, than three 
thousand volumes written with disdain- 
ful sharpness of wit.” Such was the 
maxim of the incomparable Hooker, 
and such must be the actuating princi- 
ple of all Christian disputants, if they 
wish to see good days, and to contri- 
bute to the peace of Jerusalem. 


ss R. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. NOWELL'S CATECHISM. 
(Contiiued from p, 5.) 

* * The following ts an abridgement of the Ex- 
position of the Ten Commandments, given by 
the Puptl omitting the Questions of the Mas- 
ter. 

am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage,” impiles, that God is our crea- 
tor, our preserver, our governor, and 
benefactor, andthat we are under the 
strongest obligation to obedience. God, 
indeed, rescued the Israelites from 
bodily slavery, but he in like manner de- 
livers all his people from the spiritual 
bondage of sin, and the tyranny of Sa- 
tan, by his Son. This kind of deliver- 
ance equally belongs to all men, who 
place their confidence entirely in God, 
and diligently conform to his laws : they 
who neglect to do this, are here de- 
nounced guilty of the blackest inerati- 
tude, by a commemoration of the won- 
derful kindness God has shewn them. 
But he will make a verv unsuitable re- 


THe exvordium, “© J 
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turn for his deliverance from Satan, 
sin, and hell, who does not shew every 
mark of obedience and respect to the 
author of his liberty. 

By the injunction, “ Thou shalt have 
no strange Gods before me,’’ we are to 
understand the prohibition of idolatry, 
and acommand to confide in Jehovah 
alone as our God, and not to transfer to 
another the least part of that regard 
which belongs only to him. We are 
to revere him, and love him, make him 
our refuge and strength, and thankful- 
ly acknowledge him as the author of all 
our joys, by committing ourselves and 
all our concerns into his hands. The 
words “before me,’’ signify that God 
observes the least possible advance to- 
wards idolatry, even in thought. 

As inthe frst precept we are com- 
manded to adore and worship the true 
God alone, so in the second we are for- 
bidden the use of any outward form or 
bodily representation whatever, as high- 
ly unbecoming a “ pure spirit,’ and as 
leading to superstition ; but especially 
are warned against idolatry, the most 
stupid ofall vices, God confirms and 
strengthens this law, by annexing sanc- 
tions toit. Asa jealous God, he can- 
not bear any rival; for after he has 
riven himself for us, of his own rich 
mercy, and not for our deserts, he may 
justly claim us as his own, and demand 
our entire submission. This is that 
band of amarriage union, as it were, 
between God and the souls of the faith- 
ful, whothusbecome his spouse. Hence 
itis expected, they should be faithfully 
attached to him alone, and love and 
honour him above all! others. 

In order to shew to what degree he 
detests idolatry, God threatens to pun- 
ish, not only the offenders themselves, 
but their children also, and descend. 
ants ; foras he testifies his love and 
mercy towards the pious, by defending 
and cherishing their posterity, and im- 
perting that salvation which they did not 
merit; so he executes his indignation 
upon the ungodly, by depriving thei 
children ofthis favour. Yet this com 
duct is perfectly just: for he is no 
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lest God should seem to compel us 
mereiy by threatenings, he invites us 
also by promises of blessing the righ- 
teous together with their posterity. 
This blessing proceeds, in some meas- 
ure, from the pious manner in which 
they educate their children, who be- 
come, as it were, the successors totheir 
reverential fear, and love of God; but 
the most certain reason is, God’s own 
promise, who is righteous in all his ways. 
This, indeed, is not an invariable rule ; 
because plous parents have sometimes 
wicked children. Yet the conduct of 
God, in this respect, varies so little, 
that the rule may be considered as 
general. 

In the third commandment, “ tak. 
ine God’s name in vain,”’ means the 
abusing of it, either by perjury, or fool- 
ish ond: rash swearing, or even naming 
it, without a just and weighty cuuse. 
\We must not even mention the name 
of God without the greatest reverence. 
Concerning God and his works we are 
bound to think, and speak, in the most 
honourable manner. 

In fine, whoever uses the name of 
God, unless for reasons the most im- 
portant and sacred, abuses it. 

All suchas profane his holy name, by 
evil habits, or thoughtless levity, gric- 
vously offend the majesty of heaven. 


They, however,sin in a way much more 


—— and dreadful, who abuse the 
name of God to any superstilvious pur- 
pose, or invoke it in curses, incantations, 

or execrable wishes. Weare permit- 


ited to use the name of God in taking an 


oath, when there isa just occasion giv- 


en, either to vincicate truth, or in obe- 
dience to the civil magistrate : but we 


must see that the business be impor- 
tant, that the honour of God be not in- 
ringed, nor the peace of human society 
oroken. 

Itis added, * that Jehovah will not 


old him guiltless who taketh his name 


invain.?? In order to shew how much 
he regards the glory of his name, as 
well us to restrain us more effectually 
‘om profaning it, by a strong represen. 
‘ tation of the evils to which all who vili- 
‘y it are exposed. 
The sabbath by the fourt4 command- 


ment. 1S set apart for the worship of 
% 


and cuentiy all secular af. 
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fairs must be suspended, that the god- 
ly may attend to religion, and piety, 
without distraction, So far as it is 
merely ceremonial, it respects the Jews 
only. But there are other important 
ends which render this law of perpetu- 
al obligation. On this day the people 
of Christ assemble together to hear his 
doctrine, to make confession of their 
faith, offer up to God their prayers in 
public, thankfully acknowledge his ben- 
efits, and praise him for his glorious 
displays of power and goodness ; and 
lastly, to partake of the mysteries which 
are divinely instituted. 

It is morcover most equitable, that 
our servants, together with us, worship 
one common Lord and Father; since 
he has adopted them, as well as us, in- 
to his own family through Christ ; be- 
sides the advantage resulting to the 
masters themselves, that their servants, 
uiter a scasonable relaxation from work, 
may return to it with renewed vigour 
and alacrity. 

The sabbath is also necessary as a 
“ sniritual rest ;” that 1s, a cessation 
from worldly business, and our own pe. 
culiar engaeements and occupations, in 
order to keep this day as a sacred king 
of holiday, giving up ourselves entirely 
to the service of God, “ that he may 
work in us that which is well pleasing 
in his sight.” And that whilst we 
“ crucify ce flesh,” that is, restrain 
the irregular motions and desires of 
the mind, by audi ‘ating our affections, 
we may obey the spirit of God. ‘Thus 
shall we inthe best manner apply this 
form of external “ rest’ to its real pur- 
pose and meaning ; ta king care, how- 
ever, that on other days we lay not aside 
our regard to this subjec t, but that we 
persevere through the whole course of 
our lives. 

(To be continued ) 
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ON THE NATURE, OBLIG AND 


ENDS OF 


ATTIONS, 
FASTING. 

By fasting is intended either a total or 
parual abstinence, for a limited time, 
from our usual bodily refreshinents ; 
to be regulated by a regard, on the one 
hand, to health, and on the other to the 
several moral uses which may be an- 
swered by the practice. An occasion. 
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4l abstinence from one or two meals in 
a 2ay, which is the most rigorous kind 
of tasting here in view, is unquestiona- 
bly conducive to health in most per- 
sous; and there are few, if any, cases, 
in which some restraint as to the usual 
quantity and quality of food would be 
either prejudicial or inconvenicnt. 
Where any reasonable doubt, however, 
can exist on this head, the physician 
may, perhaps, be more properly con- 
sulted than the divine. Christianity no 
more allows us to injure our bodies 
than our souls. To keep the soul in 
health and vigour, the body must, it Is 
true, be subjected to discipline ; but if 
that discipline be carried to excess, of 
which in our times there is little dan- 
eer, it will defeat its own end, and by 
impairing the animal functions, will 
proportionably weaken the powcrs of 
the mind. The true end of Christian 
temperance and self-denial is, to pre- 
serve, as much as possible, asound mind 
in asound body. 

In considering, secondly, the odliga- 
tion of fasting, it must be acknowledg- 
ed, that no express command is to be 
found in the Scriptures, either of the 
Old or New Testament, which enjoins 
fasting as a constant ora universal duty, 
indispensably necessary to a// persons, 
and at @// times, in the same manner as 
prayer, repentance and other Christian 
duties. Wor do the sacred writings in- 
form us what degree of rigour should 
be observed in our fasts, now long they 
should continue, or how frequently 
they should recur. But, though neither 
the practice liself be absolutely com- 
minded, nor anv specific rules be giv- 
en us for rerulatine its measure, dura- 
tion, or frecuency ; yet there is, never. 
theless, good ground for believing, that, 


7? ) ' t 
in ‘> 
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e qualiiications already men- 
tioned, it is a duty incumbent upon 
Christtans in gexerad, and plainly taught 
in God's holy word. ‘This opinion ts 
supported, 

!, By many ed in 
Scripture. David /asted while under 
divine rebuke, in th of Uriah, 
through the iilness of the child. A 


examples record 


e matter 
Ahab 
Jasied when the judgments of God 
were denounced against him by Elijah. 
The Ninevites fasted upon the preach- 
ine of Jonah. Jehosophat proclaimed 
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a fast throughout Judah, when the con- 
federated torces of Ammon and Moab 
came up against the land. And Jesus 
Christ, by the solemn fast with which 
he consecrated himself to his public 
miistry, hath sanctioned the pracilce, 
and proposed it to our imitation, as a 
suitable preparation for any extrordina- 
ry service, in which special help and 
direction are to be sought from above.* 
In all these imstances the fact is record- 
ed with incontestible marks of divine 
approbation. David was forgiven his 
complicated guilt, though God saw fit 
for his correction to take the child; 
Ninevah was spared; Jehosophat ob- 
tained the victory over his enemies; 
and even wicked Ahab himself, whose 
repentance was but superficial, procur- 
ed a delay of the sentence which had 
been denounced against him. 

Z. By plain and undeniable inference. 
Our Lord’s manner of speaking, (e. g. 
Matt, vi. 16.) is decisive to shew, that 
he not only allowed, but approved the 
practice, though he condemned the 
hypocritical and ostentatious manner 
in which the Pharisees had been accus- 
tomed to observe it. 

3. But there are not wanting Instan- 
ces of a divine command being given, 
for solemn and public fasts on some 
special occasions,though there are none 
which prescribe fasting as a constant 
duty. Of this sort is the well known 
instance in the prophecy of Joel, where, 
in a time of national calamity, the pro- 
phet, in the name of God, commands 
to “ blow the trumpet in Sion, to sane 
tify a fast,and call a sclemn assembly “i 
and it is probable, that Isaiah refers to 
a similar mandate, xxil. 12. 

4. Vhe obligation to this practice 
may also be armued trom its utility, 
and with reasonable persons no othey 
consideration will be required to pro 
mote its observance. But this view?! 
the subrect belongs properly to another 
head, under which we are to inquires 

Vhirdiy, into the ends and uses 
fasting. And, 


* F 


*In conformity to which example, it see™ 


te have been the custom of the primit" 
Church, to set apart persons appointed Lo al 
extraordinary ministrations with fasting 
prayer. See Acts xii. 3. 
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lasting is a natural expression of 
rief and sorrow, (for nothing more 
ffectually destroys the inclination for 
food than distress of mind; and it is 
therefore a fit companion for mourning 
and supplication.¢ Tor both which 
reasons, there is an evident suitable- 
ness and decency, at seasons devoted 
to penitence (such as the present) in 
abstaining, if not from all refreshment, 
at least from some usual repast. 

2. Fasting is not only becoming as 
the companion of penitential exercises, 
but itis also a great help to prayer and 
devotional duties in general. The 
most temperate men are sensible of a 
material difference between the state 
of their minds before and after their 
ordinary meals; for which reason god- 
ly persons, of all ages and countries, 
with whose habits of life we are ac- 
quainted, have found it wse/ud, as well 
as deemed it #rrofier, to connect fasting 
with prayer; an extraordinary tempe- 
rance with an extraordinary devotion. 

S. This practice may be also recom- 
mended as uselul for keeping under 
ihe body, and bringing it into subjec- 
tion tothe mind; as counteracting sen- 
suality, and promoting an habit of self- 
rovernment and superiority to animal 
eo and all those fleshly lusts 
vhich war against the soul. A refined 
sensuality is but too prevalent even 
among the more serious professors of 
relicion of the present day, and is ob- 
servable in an excessive fondness for 
luxury and shew in their dress, furni- 
ture, table, &c. the expenses of which 
are commonly carried to the extent of 
their fortunes and stations, and some- 
limes beyond them: so that there 1s, 
in most instances, no perceptible diffe- 
rence, with respect to those things, 
between such persons, and others, who 
Pretend not to “set their affections on 
tines above,” and with little truth can 
it be generally said of them, that their 
“moderation is known unto all men.” 
Perhaps a neglect of the duty now 
under consideration—and at no period 

Titi is very significant also, as implying an 
cknowledgment of all good things being 
calculated, 


sequently, to awaken our pious gratitude 


hy  eacell too apt to be thought of by us 


With far less thankfulness than th ev deserve. 
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of Christianity, probably, has this duty 
been so much disused as at this day— 
may be assigned as one of the seconda- 
ry causes of this culpable conformity 
to the world. Where there is good 
health, a plentiful table, and little labo- 
rious employment, a special reason for 
occastonal abstinence, or fasting, exists ; 
as without it, an habit of Christian 
temperance cannot well, perhaps, 

acquired or preserved. A man who 
goes frequently to the brink of a preci- 
pice is in danger of falling; and he 
who every day approaches the line, 
which divides temperance from excess, 
is but too likely sometimes to trespass 
beyond it. So far, therefore, as fasting, 
with more or less rigour, is a means 
fitted to acquire, or preserve, an habit 
vol holy moderation in all the enjoy- 
ments of sense and appetite, so far it 
is virtually enforced and commanded 
by all those precepts which require us 
to “deny ourselves,” to “ mortify the 
decds of the body,’’ to “set our affec- 


tions on things above,’ to “use the 
world as not abusing it.?’ 
4. I] shall mention one more excel- 


lent use that may be made of fasting, 
and that is, its being rendered subser- 
vientto charity. I have heard of some 
plous persons, whose incomes were 
slender, but whose love to God and 
their neighbour was fervent, who have 
practised fasting upon this principle. 
}laving no other method by which they 
might spare something to relieve the 
sull greater necessities of others, they 
have fallen upon the expedient of omit- 
ting one meal in a week, in order to 
give to the poor what that meal would 
have cost them. Such charity shews 
strength of principle, and greatness of 
soul, beyond the ordinary standard; 
and a self-denial, so applied, adds mag- 
Nanimity to benevolence. ‘To join, at 
all times, this with the other uses of 
abstinence, would be to render our 
fasts more pleasing to God, and more 
honourable to the cause of relirion. 
The result of the whole, then, Is 
this—that fasting, like alms-civings is 
a duty, left, for very wise and obyic 
reasons, In a great degree to our own 
discretion, and respecting the circum 
stances of which little or nothing '+ 
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yositively determined. Neither of 
these cases admits of absolute rules, 
consistently with the genius of the 
Christian Religion; for such rules 
would unavoidably be too relaxed with 
respect to many, and too rigorous with 
respect to others. No outward action 
is truly estimable in the sight of heaven, 
but as it proceeds from a right frame 
and state of the heart; and where that 
right disposition exists, there will be 
little occasion for more precise rules. 
The truly benevolent man, impelled 
both by the love of his neighbour, and 
adesire of glorifying his Saviour, will 
be in no danger of abusing the discre- 
tion which is left to him, of regulating 
his acts of charity by a just regard to 
his real ability. The same reasoning 
will apply to the subject before us. 
Let a man be seriously disposed to 
make the salvation of his soul his grand 
concern, and his own experience will 
soon instruct him how far, and in what 
respects, cither a total or partial absti- 
nence, occasionally practised, may be 
rendered subservient to his best inte- 
rests; and so far he will account it lis 
duty to adopt the practice. Desiring 
the end, he will neglect no miexans 
which he finds calculated topromote It. 

Will you indulge me, Mr. Editor, 
with room for two or three general 
reflections upon the subject which has 
been discussed: And, 

First, it is obvious how remote the 
Christian doctrine of fasting is from 
any imputation of superstition; and 
how widely, in this respect, genuine 
Christianity differs from all false reli- 
eions. Free from the cruelty, it is 
tree also from the folly and impicty of 
Pagan, Mahommedan, and Popish au- 
sterity. It insults not our reason by 
arbitrary impositions, of which we can 
see neither the use nor the end. It 
does net degrade the God of Wisdom 
and Goodness in our eyes,by command- 
ing us apy bodily mortification for its 
own sake, as if it were acceptable to 
Arn, only because 1t makes us suffer. 
{t calls not to fasting, or any other act 
of self-denial, as valuable and mierito- 
rious in itself, in order toexpiate guilt, 
or as a composition for favourite vices. 
It offers not an indemnification for re- 
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straint at one time in greater indul- 
gence at another; now excessively 
rigorous in its Lent, then excessively 
licentious in its Carnival. On the 
contrary, the characters of wisdom, 
roodness, and holiness, appear in all 
its institutions and injunctions; every 
thing partakes of the perfection of him 
from whom it proceeds; every thing 
is worthy of God, and beneficial to man. 

Secondly. We may take occasion to 
observe, from the laws of self-denial 
in general, and this duty of fasting in 
particular, that our nature is depraved, 
which requires such discipline to keep 
itunder due regulation. Were not the 
lower faculties in a state of disorder, 
and ever ready to rebel against the dic- 
tates of right reason; did not the body 
bring the soul into bondage, and _ the 
animal part in us basely triumph over 
the spiritual ; there would be no more 
occasion for such prescriptions, than 
there is occasion to prescribe a regi 
men toa man who is in health. Re- 
elmen supposes disease ; every self- 
denying injunction of our religion is 
to be justly estimated only by viewing 
it in this lieht. He who is sick must 
be content to forego many gratifica- 
tions, and must submit to many a res- 
traint, of which the healthy have no 
need. Let us ever remember, that 
Christianity considers us as diseased, 
and proposes for its end our recovery 
to spiritual health ; and we shall no 
longer question the wisdom and fitness 
of its prescriptions. 

Finally. From what has been ex: 
plained upon this subject, we learn; 
that in fasting, as in praying, and every 
other act of religious service, the sou! 
is the chief object of consideration; 
the body coming under regulation and 
discipline only for the sake of the soul, 
that our animal nature, instead of sub 
verting the order which God hath es 
tablished by acting the master over ou! 
higher facullies, may become a goo 
and faithful servant to the rational and 
spiritual principle within us.“ Bodily 
exercise profiteth little, and therefore 
ii, in the ensuing Lent, our dody only 
kecp the appointed fasts, such fasts 
will be as worthless in the eyes of an 
holy God as those for which Israe! 
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were anciently reproved, when their ers, and preachers of what in later 
external forms of penitence were ac- days has been called the Arminians 
companied with no renovation of heart, exposition of the points in controversy 
or change of life. It is the fast of the between them and the Calvinists. Iam 
soul from sin which is the great end acquainted with many writers who hold 
intended, and to afflict the body is valu- the opinions of the latter, for the most 
able only as useful and subservient to part according to the sublapsarian 
this end. When we fast, therefore, scheme, but have not yet been able to 
let this end be ever kept distinctly in find any author or divine in the Estab- 
views and thus shall we comply with lishment, within the above-named pe- 
our blessed Saviour’s admonition al- riod, who can be proved (without pub- 
ready referred to, “When ye fast, be lic censure) to have written or preach- 


not as the hypocrites.” N.G. ed onthe former side of those ques- 
——- tions. Having frequently seen it as- 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. serted by respectable writers, that 


PREFIXED to the second volume of there was great difference of private 
the Homilies of the Church of England, senument subsisting amongst our re- 
there 1s “an admonition to all minis- formers and their immediate succes- 
ters ecclesiastical,’ which concludes sors, respecting the interpretation of 
thus—“ And where it may sochance the doctrinal articles, 1 have been de- 
some one or other chapter of the Old sirous to obtain more satisfactory evi- 
Testament to fall in order to be read dence of such a difference, than I have 
upon the Sundays or holidays, which hitherto been able, after much inquiry 
were better to be changed with some andcxamination,to procure. Ishould 
other of the New Testament of more particularly wish this query to be ap- 
edification, it shall be well done to plied to the members of the famous 
spend your time to consider well of convocation of 1562, and those Bishops 
such chapters before-hand, whereby and Clergy who were actually concern- 


B your prudence and diligence in yourof- ed in framing the articles, or were 


hce may appear, so that yourpeople may their immediate cotemporaries. 





have cause to glorify God for you, andbe INDAGATOR VERITATIS. 
the readier to embrace your labours, to — 
your better commendation, to the dis. To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


charge of your consciences and their Your Correspondent O. surely betrays 
own.’ I think it worthy of inquiry, an unnecessary impatience under the 


Whether the clergy are still considered, restraint of a Coroner’s warrant. He 


by virtue of the foregoing admonition, will not be convinced by Dr. Burn’s 
as having the option of occasionally se- observations, and puts bis queries with 
ecting chapters to be subsiituted in the same confidence as if the subject 
divine service for those appointed by had never been considered, nor the 
the Rubric ; or whether, by any act of doubts ever answered. If that res- 
Convocation subsequent to the reign of pectable writer cannot satisfy him, I 
Liizabeth, the said “admonition,” is fear an anonymous answerer of my 
rendered wholly nugatory, though still description, giving an opinion against 
prefixed to the different editions of the his wish, is not likely todo so. Howe 
homilies, for instance, that of 1683, a ever, | cannot but think Dr. Burn’s 
eriod of later date than that of the view of the matter to be consistent with 
Act of Uniformity. sound sense and legal propriety. Af- 

f also request any of your corres- ter noticing the prohibition, in the Ru- 
ondents, conversant with the ecclesi- bric, of Christian burial,in the cases of 
tical history and writings of the age those who have laid violent hands upon 
‘Queen Elizabeth, togive a listof the themselves, and a Canon to the same 
‘mes of those of the English clergy import, he quotes a corrected edition 
‘the Established Church, who,during of that Canon, published in the year 
he frst thirty years of herrecign,were 750, and a further Canon in the reion 
wedly known as writers, maintaine of Kiang Edgar, (A. D. 960) which 








gO On Coroners Certificates. 


make this addition; “if they do it 
voluntarily by the instigation of the 
devil’? Burn further observes, that we 
should not without necessity under. 
stand our Rubric to be so much se- 
verer than the preceding constitutions, 
2s to place mad people in a contrary 
predicament, and to punish them for 
that whichin them wasnocrime. He 
adds, “ that the proper judges, whether 
persons who died by their own hands 
were out of their senses, are doubtless 
the coroner’s jury. he minister of 
the parish hath no authority (as he ob- 
serves) to ve present at the 
the body, cr to summon cor examine 
witnesses, and therefore he 1s neither 
entitled nor able to judge In the affair, 
but may well acquiesce in the public 
determination, without making any 
private inguiry. Indeed, were he to 
make one, the opinion which he might 
form from thence could usually be 
grounded only on common discourse 
and bare assertion, and it cannot be yus- 
tifiabie to act upon these, in contradic- 


tion to the decision of a jury, after 
hearing witnesses upon oath.’ Ad- 


mittine the Rubric (thus qualitied with 
respect to cases of mental derange- 
ment) to be the Clerryman’s guide In 
these Instances, can he be said to trans- 
by conforming himself to the 
Coroner’s warrant, though it is not, 
sirictly speaking, a mandate, but an 
official notification coupled with an au- 
thority? He naturally wishes in such 
a case to do his duty, but he isin doubt 


ress it, 


about a material fact, and from that 
uncertainty Is im danger of acting 
wrong. Tiere the common law in- 


kind aid to the ecclesiastical ; 
inquiry by the oaths of a 
sury und witnesses. and relieves the 
minister from his difficulty, by furnish- 
Ing him with a certificate of the result. 
Would it become him, as a clergyman 


parts 1iS 


institutes an 


and a citizen, to resist that censtitu- 
tional information. aud to act from 


hearsay or opiiiton, especially by lean- 
ming to the less charitable side of the 
question’ Supposing the ceruficate to 
be talse, I cannot percetve any moral 
evil attached to a compliance with it ; 
but I think the morality of shi ehting 


this * ordinance of man,’ and of bid. 


viewing of 


| Leb. 


ding defiance to an established mode 
of procedure, calculated purposely to 
free a minister from such a dilemma, 
might fairly be questioned. I call it 
* established,’ because we have no rea- 
son to suppose it of less antiquity than 
the office of coroner itself, which in 
this country is at least coeval with our 
Rubricsin pointof date. I might here 
instance the obedience which the com. 
mon law pays to the ecclesiastical, in 
issuing the writ of Excommunicato 
Caplenco* in consequence of the Bis- 
hop’s certificate of the fact, and other 
similar compliances, all which inter 
the reasonableness of a like acquies- 
cence by ecclesiastical persons, In the 
acts of common law tribunals. Is a 
coroner’s inquest then infallible? By 
no means. On the contrary, it 1s lia- 
ble to great abuse and perversion, and 
in no case more so than in that of 
sell-murder. But which of our ex- 
cellent institutions is not abused: 
Can nothing then be done by a Clergy- 
man in such circumstances? Yes, 
surely. Jie can warn his hearers 
arainst wickedly corrupting this mode 
ef judicial proceeding ; against sport. 
ing with the obligations of an oath, and 
riving encouragement to self-murder, 
by treating It in a way inconsistent 
with the laws both of God and their 
country. But here J am stepping out 
of my province, and dictating to an ex- 
perienced minister of the Gospel, from 
whom (if lhe be the person I suppose} 
I should be happy to receive instruc 
tion. An attention to the apostolic 
protest against “doing evil that good 
may come,’’? would be a preservative 
from every wrong extreme in this, and 
indeed in most cases. May we be 
enabled clearly to understand this rue 
and rightly to apply it ! 
A COUNTRY 


* The writ de excommunicato capiends, ! 
a process from the temporal! courts, by virtl 


of which, the excommunicated party is take ere 
and imprisoned until he shall become reco! 2 re 
ciled to the Church ; and from this punis! WAS 

ment, which isto many the only formidal@ Cony; 


part of excommunication, 
but by another writ, grounded on a seco 
certificate from the Bishop of his being 1 


tored by absolution 
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Tue following communication, as well 
as that to which it is intended as a re- 
ply, furnish a pleasing specimen of the 
spirit in which theological discussions 
oumhtever tobe conducted. We should 
‘ejoice to see the moderation and can- 
dour exhibited in them, very widely 
diffused, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

{ OBSERVE that my remarks on the use 
of the term Co-operation, have been fa- 
voured with the notice of one of your 
readers, who, under the signature K. 
R. has stated, in your number for De- 
cember last, his objections to what I had 
advanced. 

1 am 1 Indebted to him both for the 
courtesy of his language, as it respects 


myself, ‘and for the freedom of his ob- 
iections, as they respect the subject of 
my late a ire 4 That the subject 
has been brought before the readers of 
the wri tian “Glnevees, is a cirecum- 
stance at which I feel the more satis- 
rrctio Ns since Ithas attracted the atten- 
‘tion ef at least one among them, who 
deems it of sufficient importance to in- 


ar 


« 


terest his exertions for the develop. 
ment of its merits. 

H wn not, Sir, take up } your pares, or 
he time of your readers, by a particu- 
lar vindication of wh: at I have advanced 
in support of my objections to the use 

f the term in < juestio n. Niv arguments, 
such as they are, su I speak for then 
Selves, and. shall “ left io their fate ; 

provided that your readers will bal- 
Once the considerations upon which I 
ct to the use of the wend Co-opera- 
“ha avainst those by which kh. Rh. 
vould justify it, I shall (whatever be 
the result) have nothing left to desire 

_—s matter; since, in what I have 
written, I wished to be considered as an 
advocate stating arguments and chumce- 
rating evidences, and not as a judge at- 

es tine to establish an authoritative 

ec}sion. 

“My —- at present is, to state 
more apnest ly a consideration Which 


was merely glanced atin my former 


Communication, and to comment on two 
or three passages in K. R.’s letter. 

I conceive then, Sir, that it 1s an evil 
dy HO Means Lice omimon, en Tone which 
ve cannot be too diligent in combating. 


ry 
Christ. Obsery. No. 14. 
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that very many ofthe professors of 
Christianity are either unaware, incred- 
ulous, or unmindful of this grand truth, 
that a Christian, in every act which he 
performs aright, and in every effort 
which he successfully employs in the 
work of his salvation, depends absolute- 
ly and entirely upon the grace of God 
for the will to desire or design what is 
good, and the ability to pursue or ac- 
complish it. Now, I conceive, that it 
is the tendency ofthe word Co-operation 
(as itis commonly used, and In the con- 
nection which I have before stated) to 
convey to a mind not fully instructed in 
Christian principles, an idea not very 
consentancous to the above-mentioned 
truth. 

When, for instance, it is said (and 
such things Giten have been said) that 
God’s grace will be given to us; but 
that we must co-operate with God, or 
fis grace will be cf no use to us; is it 
impossihle—nay, let me ask, is it /m. 
probable that the idea collected from 
ry language would, in many instan- 

, be that of our doing something >, by 
es exercise of some independent pow- 
er in ourselves, which should eke out 
the deficiences of divine grace, and 
sive cilicacy to the operations of fer d? 

I cannot, Sir, be of opinion, that in 
applying ourselves to remove a proba- 
ble, or even possible source of error in 
a point of such importance, we under- 
take a superiit uous task, or indulge a 
censurable reiinement, or betray a fas- 


tidious spirit. It is not mes the he purpose 
of sin ply refining our theological phra 

scolomy, nor for that of di pe @ 
morbid delicacy in verbal er Ried ism, that 
I piead forthe disuse of the term Co- 
operation in certain cages : but it is be- 
cause that Il feel it to be ofthe highest 
importance that God should be fully 
recog used, and unreservedly ecknowl- 
ec ised ,austhe alone author, source, and 
cause of man’s salvation, from the be- 


cinning to the end; and that-I there- 
fore dislike aterm which appears to 


Ine to convey the idea of AUXILIARY 


concurrence, and thereby to favour a 
disposition inthe human mind (already 
too prevalent) to aggrandize human 
abiiity,atthe expense oi God’s honour, 
and thereby also to impair in the mind 


yi Bb - 


of man that sense of his universal and 
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unceasing dependence upon divine 
race, which should by all means and at 
wi! times be cherished, in order to ani- 
mate him to greater fervency and fre- 
quency in prayer, to quicken his grati- 
tude for past sustentation, and to ad- 
yence his growth in humility. 
Although it may not seem to be a 
distinction of much importance, I 
theless wish it to be observed, that 
my obicetion reters to the representing 
| with God, not to 


neve 


? ‘ . a e. ’ + ’ ) 
man aus cocpcrathne 


the represcnting Ged as co-operating 
Witdl fi 
mK. KR. refers to two passaces in the 
Te amentyin which, he says, the 
now referred to) * Is ; employes d 
ery sense which 1s obnoxious.” 
just take the liberty to express a con- 
opiuton. In one of the passages 
fark xvi. 20.) the word refers to the 
G-operation of our Lord with his 
.pasdes in the propagation of the Gos- 
uel. In the other passage (2 Cor, vi. 
i.Sif this word be understood to ex- 
press the Cu-agenecy of the Apostlics 


(some hewcver, attending 


consider it = 


with God. 
to ti he orig 


c xpress 1} 


iaal, 
he Co- age Hcy of 


gr 
Apostles among aenelee s) still it re- 
aC€ ‘ a] LO th (9, rr A of the MINESITY and 


use Of the word, 22 such aconnec- 


to the 


tiun, the obi ons do not apply with 
which I c. sivec to ve cl — - 
whenused* inthe ease and connexion”? 
in whica It was seesiewed | in my is 
rcr pH t ” 

Pam persuaded that Rh. R. would not 
have said, that the kind of rcasoniag 
which I aii employed “ would appiy 
[Oo CVYe vy the 0 cical ¢ nresslon,’ li he 
had noticed that I ey hot rround this 
reasoning upon the possibility that the 
term Co-opc bo a/eat mistead the 
' nNorant threuga the occasional misah- 
jdication of it, but upon its tendency to 
nislead them. Surely it will not bs 

id, that “ every theological expres- 
sion 's to rotsiead the lenorant. 

} royv¢ od& MY ¢ mito tthe 
use of the te i Vo0-0pel tion & tend tO 
Offend the Giscerning,’? your corrcs- 

> aes 2944 OCC? 1 the minth 
"ia @ 7T tt t Chi te} ft! WiSt WWistle 

the C Like it verb 14 

other i$ there 2 to the 


[¥eb. 


pondent seems to suppose, that it is the 
warrantable use of the term which I 
conceive to be thus offensive. If [ 
have not mistaken him, he has certain- 
ly mistaken me; for I did not intend 
to risk so adventurous an assertion 
My presumption that this word would 
ofiend the discerning, rested upon the 
supposition that such an use of it, as ] 
referred to, was unwarrantable. 

The instance, adduced by K. R. 
the application of the term Co-opera- 
tion to the concurrence of our gover- 
nors athome, and our fleets and armies 
abroad, in the preservation of the coun- 
try, does not reconcile me to the appli- 
cation of the term to the case which 
has now been debated. On the contra- 
ry, it confirms my repuenance to it. It 
awakens the apprehension, that many 
might be led to consider this alleged 
co-operation of man with Ged, ina light 
not altogether dissimilar to that In 
Which we consider the co-operation of 
our rulers and warriors 
of a reciprocation of aid, and a confed- 
eracy of abilities and exertions between 
powers, in some degree, and in some 
particulars, independent of each other. 

That what Ihave now advanced may 
het be misunderstood, and that no in- 
ferences may be drawn from it which 
would militate against the principles 
iaid down in my former paper, I re- 
quest that it may be remembercd; 
that T not only allowed that “ in order 
to raan’s salvation, God works, and 
man works;” but that I also main- 
iained (and I still do most earnestly 
and explicitly maintain) that “ man 
has a work to do, which is great, dif. 
ficult, and indispensable to lis salva- 
tich :”? and moreover, that this work, 
which is to be done by man, consists 
in “the active exercises and display 
eraces of the Iloly Spirit, in a@ 
serics of those holy practice Ss which 
result from holy princip les, and com- 
prebend all thie dutics which belong 


; 0 mnely, that 


of the 


to godliness, rightecusness, and so- 
an 93 
UIs ‘ye 

In conclusion, let me state my un 


d anxicty, that if in any 
thing which I have said, I should aj 
rto have undervalued the force ol 


Dp eal 


K. R.’s arzuments, it may be cons: 
cered as the result of an mability t 
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disecrn their validity, and not of a 
perverse desire to depreciate it. 
Whatever becomes of the term co- 
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ers; since, if K. R. or any other of 
your correspondents, should find lei. 
sure to assist the further ciscussion of 


operation, the subject with which itis it, the subject, which is unquesvona. 
connected will, I trust, become better bly an important one, will, [ am p-r- 
understood, fre om having been intro- suaced, receive very valuable clucica: 

luced to the attention of your read- tion, ONATBAMA., 

RIISCELLANEOCS., 
NMIODERN CHARACTERS teousness and streneth, she vives to 
NO. Ike common observers the :dea of her be- 
an ing concelted and seli-sunicient. 

CHARACTER OF ‘THEODOSIA Ore source of the disiike which 
ix a former paper ! described the many people feel towards ‘} heodosia, 
character of Amanda. JI propose now 4 cise. rising even to disgust in 
io trouble your readers with the @c- some fastidious and rather woridly in- 
count of ‘Theodosia, a Jady of a very Gividuats,is acertain specics of phrase- 
opposite description, whose piety, ology in which she abounds. By the 
however, 1s also questionable, though yso, however. of this phraseology, she 
she maintains some degree of credit’ evins credit in another cuarter. She 


iov religion within her own immediate 
circle. If merely to differ’ widely 
Aynanda were suflicient evidence 


of i va Christian, Vheodosia mie deg 
unquestionably lay claim tothata ppel. 


lation, for she has renounced the out- 
ward pompsand vanities of the world ; 
is much addicted to religious conver- 
fon; and is also zealous on the side 
of what she calls “thetruth,’? aterm 
by which she meansto denotethoseim- 
portant doct! me parts of Christianity 
which Amanda mistakes or overlooks. 
‘heodosia, however, In her very 
views of oe runs into sry CX- 
tremes, which shall be specified here- 
sails and in “nn manner of promot- 
it the cause of religion, she Is violent 
and dogmatical, as well as hasty and 
winnie 9 The hostility tea excit- 
i awainst herseif, is assumed by 

» be altoge ther arall ist the Cospe 
" d lienified with the name of p. 
ion, and is accounted one of 

lal marks of grace. 

Theodosia i is pin ofa melancholy 
She appears to be ever ing 
bi religious comfort, but not to find it, 

She also disappoints you Inthe 2reat 
awticle of Christian humility 5 for, not- 
Wit thstanding very profuse acknow- 
kdements of her reneral vilencss, she 
sapt to justify herself when youcome 

- particulars ; and, in spite of much 


“Cnng renuUnecratLon of her own rieh- 
‘ ‘es 


her 
I, 
f SEC ijie 


he! 


Yr Crye Ce 
~h 


uest 


~~ 2 . I... 
deceives some pious, but not 


thereby 


> esr ait See eee Pie . SPY ¢ , ry \ 
Very discriminating persons, and theu 
favou PALOle Scbhulinents COownrimMn ner 


groud ominion of herself. Of her st 
’ 

ey par 

worid, 


' a 
populai 
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7 
“vfes, SOME OTCHG 


merely ! 


' f 1 
peopie Of tae 
Liistyil 

car than ? 
ever, taoOuUR 


wrornthvadc 
OPM cAreadae 


CCal C Liit y 


° } : 
SOME, LOW 


ce uLitsS = 
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pro Cr ai:G SCKriGtaGrP Aig AVEC \ 

* i 

bare = oe on 25 *\* ‘ mae thyanw rs : as ae % 
ave ot AbICU OK tae L,OU 9 OLMeCsS INCCWAtYS 
. . “ Ys ove 
rwctrine, out are 


a icw are aiuic Of crrors to 
which she 


S} Mmpi.om 
leans 3; and 

ause they 
zion by their coarseness 


mages -« at 
Many abe ‘ 
« 


yec tionable, bee degrade the 


subject of reli: 


and familiarity. Theodosia is not in 
the least aware that any part of her 
ni raseol y FS reprehensible. ‘That 
these peculiar plirases may excite 
16UuS emotions tn some breasts, is not 


ccet 


' 
vousiv Sus] 


i ? 

binecdosta, however, Geserves to be 
Paruy VilLidIC ited ac@ainst Eee It il} ciare 

es i . 1 ¢ ' ‘4 
Les WiliCils re Drougnt | inst ner. sie 
Is supposed by many be rsons to bea 
‘yt 7% “—t st 28 Ine , > wWle we a aa 
fricnod to‘faith without works. It is 

. | mie ae ania cata , 
true that she gives some eround for 

, ad 7 1 2 

this imputation ; but she by no means 


denies the POV 


rood 


,? 
OvDITS ‘ 


seine thourrh she is wot very zealous 
on the subject. She is reproached 
with beine an Antinomien, a term 


which implies that she ts alors ther 


. . > 1. » , . } Ff ¥ 2, ’ 
an encimy to the moral jaw of Godc. 
¢gulr ~ hy Top : .* sory .” *., j i. ¢ 
a2 ii . ro oe © 1s ip i. 2 Aa eke o rte 7b 
ts «2° 
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vightly affirms that if we are true be- 
lievers, we are freed, through Christ, 
fromm the condemnation of the law ; 
but she does not venture quite so far 
as to say that we are released from the 
obligation of obeying it. Again, by 
some she is vehemently condemned, 
and is even shunned as a heretic, be- 
cause she is understood to entertain 
Predestinarian principles. These, how- 
ever, are not held by her in such a 
sense as, in her own apprehension, to 
take totally away either the responsi- 
bility of man, the guilt of sin, the use 
of means, or the duty of exertion. I 
do not think that her theory of reli- 
gion is quite so liable to reprehension 
as it is by many supposed to be. 

But I advance to some cther points, 
which it is important carefully to spe- 
cify. 

Theodosia talks much of “ experi- 
ence”? in religion, and loves to hear 
what she calls “experimental preach- 
Now these terms are suscepti- 
ple of an enthusiastic c, and also of a 
very sound and sober signification. If 
Theodosia simply means that we ought 
to experience a powerful effect on our 
minds from the preaching of the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and that she likes 
to hear this effect described, I perfect- 
Jy appreve of her sentiment. Indeed 
this is so obvious that I do not under- 
stand how any Christian can deny it. 
Is it possible to maintain that the emo- 
tions of picus gratitude, of love, of 
hope, of joy, of reverential icar, as well 
as ol penitential sorrow for sin, ought 
not to be experienced tn the soul of the 
believer, when he hears of the mercies 
of his Saviour ? 

If, therefore, Theodosia would thus 
explain herself, she would gompletely 
vindicate the use of the term = which 
is so offensive to fastidious ears. But 
she runs into some extravagances on 
the subject in question. She does not 
speak of her religious experience as 
implying merely the exercise of the 
common affections of the mind on re- 
ligious objects ; she mentions it In 
such a manner as a {ttle to imply 
some new and speciai revelation, some 
miracle wrought upon her, some com- 
munication facul some 


of a new faculty, 


ing.’ 





No. IL... Theodosia. [ Feb. 
view of even the bodily presence of 
her Saviour, some communion which 
it is needless to describe, because it 
is intelligible only to those to whom it 
is given to possess it. She leans in 
this respect to mysticism, as well as 
to enthusiasm, and 1 conceive this er- 
ror to be one cause of that complaint 
of the want of comfort which was 
formerly mentioned. She is in quest 
of transports and sapernatural impres. 
sions, which it does not please God to 
giveher. She is not content with that 
share of quiet consolation which he 
sends to those who are diligent in the 
use of the ordinary means of grace, 
and are conscientiously serving God 
in that state of life into which it has 
pleased him to callthem. The exer- 
cise of faith is too low an attainntent 
for her. She is impatient forthe full 
assurance of faith. Not content to 
love him wom she has noy seen, and 
to believe in him who is invisidle, she 


talks of seeing, of tasting, of feeling 


spiritual things, In such a manner as 
almost to imply the bodily possession 
of them. In these descriptions, she 
sometimes uses, It Is true, scriptural 
terms, but neither inthat simply meta- 
phorical, nor in that practical sense 
which they bear in the word of God. 
She also too much inclines to an opin. 
ion that, having no power over the re- 
ligious feelings of her own mind, she 
has only to wait till it shall please God 
to pour into it the comforts of his 
holy Spirit. er enemies, therefore, 
say, that she believes in miraculous ii- 
lapses of the Spirit. They, however, 
on their part, are apt to be unguarded 
in their accusations. In opposing, fot 
example, the extravagance which has 
been just spoken of, some of them 
have seemed altogether to deny the 
doctrine of divine influence. 

Another peculiarity often charged on 
Theodosia, is a belief that all real con: 
versions are miraculous. Now what is 
the true meaning of the term miracu 
lous? God may y properly be =, to act 
in a miraculous manne er, when he de 
parts trom his own ordinary pea o 
proceeding in the operations either © 
nature or of grace. When, for exam 
ple, he caused the Red Sea to open? 
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yassage for the Israelites, and when he 
nade the sun and moon to stand still in 
che valley of Ajalon, he produced an 
operation of nature which was miracu- 
lous. It was miraculous, not because 
God was the author of it, for he is the 
juthor equally of the most common nat- 
ural events, but because the operation 
was out of the ordinary course of his 
agency. Again, when St, Paul was con- 
‘erted by a special voice from heaven, 
he experienced an operation of grace 
which was out of the common course. 
When, on the other hand, multitudes 
were converted to the same faith, by the 
preaching of the Apostles and their 
successors, although the power was 
equally from God,they could not be said 
to experience a conversion which was 
niraculous. 

Theadosia, therefore, is inaccurate ; 
she uses Inflated language, if she com. 
monly applies the term miraculous to 
ihe conversion of men in modern days, 
inless indeed she can prove that events, 
similar to that which befel St. Paul, now 
‘Thus far, there- 
fore, [ take part against Theodosia.— 
The controversy, however, on this sub- 
not in fact confine itself to 


of her enemies, while they affect to de- 
claim merely against miraculous conver- 
sions, are aiming to discredit the doc- 
trine of Conversion altogether. <A few 
grone so fur as plainly to 


rain,” 6 renewed, * “ created anew,” 
whic h abounc so much in 


Te ool refer either to the case of the 


1 
phe: then, er to the metre ce? ‘emony of 


tine, They speak as if we had 
hothing to do but to convince ourseives 
ason ef the general truth = 


Chri istianity sin order to entitle ourselve 


Ao the denomination of Christians, and to 
All the privileges of believers. 
they lead us to leave out of ourconside- 
Btion the idea both of the divine agven- 
ty, and of that great and all- -important 


Thus 


Moral change (the effect of this divine 
ven “y) which the Scriptures describe 
B indispensable. 
Picokedis however, is under another 
"'y in nportant misconception on this 
B ject; she too much inclines to con. 


conversion or reveneration,as con- 
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So 


sisting cither in a mere change of doc- 
trinal opinions ; or in the experience of 
certain violent impressions, once felt, 
and of which the remembrance is after- 
wards carefully cherished, on account of 
its being esteemed the earnest of sal- 
vation. If, therefore, you would give 
proof to Theodosia of pone being a 
Christian, you must be able to recount 
to her, with due particularity of time 
and piace, the history of your conversion 

It is not enough that you now possess 
the scriptural marks of your being @ 
Christian. The present predominance 
of pure over corrupt affections ; the pre- 
sent manlicstation of humility, patience, 
meekness, and self-denial; the present 
excrcise of faith, hope, and charity, are 
not allowed to determine this question. 
You are rather called upon to describe, 
and ln some degree after her manner, 
andin her phraseology, how you cntered 
upon your Christian state. Now ivolien 
pleases God to cause the seed sown in 
the heart to grow up (as one ef the 
[Evangelists expresses it) “ one knoweth 
not how.” God waters it, perhaps from 
infancy, with the imperceptible and 
gventic dew of his blessing, and the fruit 
brought forth by those who have expe- 
rienced this more gradual kind of re- 
generation, is quite as rich, and cenuine, 


and abundant, as that which is the result 
of the most astonishing conversion. I 


have been often greatly disappointed in 
the moral character of whom 
Theodosia has assumed to be religious. 
On the other hand, lam persuaced that 
there Ils more true goodness than she 
supposes in some persons 
of her circle. Her fulse judgment 
characters arises from her havine im 
bibed unscriptural opinions as o the 
essential qualities of a true Clirisuan. 

Your readers will by this time have 
discovered that the fault of Thecdosia 
consists much in pushine th Lo far 5 
she is not quite so heterodox as she is 
often said to be. 


those 


Wit Oo are Out 


of 


to 


Ings 


but she discredits the 
cause of orthodoxy, by presenting to the 
world a picture, of which some features 
are exaggerated to extravagance, while 
others, not belonging to the original, are 
superadded, Her whole character is 


amthed by culpable vehemence. Noth- 
ine is more ‘nue than that there was a 
calmness in the piety of our Saviour, 





which is by no means her characteris- 
tic. She justifies her general warmth, 
by dignifying it with the name of zeal, 
and her eagerness in smaller and more 
disputable points, by observing, that she 
wishes to suppress no part of the truths 
of God. She hasa few truly pious and 
discreet friends who endeavour to re- 
strain her warmth, but of these she has 
a jow opinion: some of them she re- 
sards as concealing timidny under the 
plausible tities of “ udence and made- 
ration: aud others are decmed by hier 
to be a secondary sort of Christians, 
hopeful and well disposed, but possess- 
ing imperfect light. 

There is one mode t by which it might 
be thought, that the inferiority of her 
Christianity to that of some of these 
more sober wenaete sis proved to 
her own ¢ i ‘heats been pre- 

sent when she has not commanded her 
temper quite so Well as they, even 
though the subject which has paioed 
her has seemed to have no connection 
vith religion. I have said to myself, 
Can she piead her wa rmth in the cause 
of Christianity, in igi ~eden also of 
affairs 


nt he 


Onvictl @! 


kemience la the ordinary 


re] ' 
of life! I have found, hows 
hasa vig of bringing | in her zea 
Gospel, as an apology ior her vehe- 
cg in almost: all cases. Does ~ 
>, for example, attack her ponent 
She remarks, aos she feeis extremely 
patient under the tn jury, SO far as con- 
cerns herself; and 1s emitated merely 
because the reputation ‘ one of her 
religious profession invelves tie honour 
of the Gospel. Is hev influence coun- 
teracted, her recommendation siichted, 
her pudement cinbessticinedh, her a oral 
intcrest prejudiced: Vhe severity ofher 
mortification results, as she persuade 
herseli, merely from the slenaar- nicks 
of the limitation of her means of useiul- 
> portion ‘of her time 
welcome Intruder? 
She is out of humour, as she thinks, net 
rlated tem- 
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which points out the propriety of the 
pursuit in question. Is she slack in 
respect to some spiritual duty; and do 
you urge her to more exertion? She 
uses the orthodox saying, ‘ that we can 
do nothing: of ourseives,”? in a manner 
which, though it may not amount to a 
lirect apology for her religious negli- 
rence, serves a little to undermine the 
necessity,and weaken is force of your 
exhortation. Has she happened to be- 
come the dupe of some convert to her 
loctrinal opinions, In whom she had too 
credulously trusted; and does she use 
unwarrantable contrivance in concealing 
the discredit thus brought Upon her 
qudement? She e mploys this art, be. 
cause the tale, if it should ret abroad, 
would afford a triumph to the eneonce 
of the truth. Has she been inattentiv 
to some other article of morality? I “te 
end, she trusts, has been ood ; it hes 
been nothing less than the promotion ol 
the Gospel. Zeal for si > great an end 
nay justify some little irregular ity in the 
means: or if the ¢ Gospel cannot be Gis. 
tinctly pleaded, God, as sie has the 
privilege of knowin took: to the heart 
and her heart, she} is sur e, has been heat 
on doing, in a general way, the thing 
that is right, though she may not hay 
attended to the particular in question. 
The particular too always happens to 
have been only fimatter. It was 
one of these points of * mint, cummin, 
and anIse,”? about which it would be 
pharts set to be too scrupuleus,—But 
let me not be misunderstood, I charge 
her not with gross hypocrisy, We all 
have our sins a infirmities, and we all 
have cur excuses. I mean to remark, 
that the excuses ef Theodosia seem 


. 5300s 
a 8ina 


always to be pexversesy derived from 
the very orthoc loxy of her opinions. 


This observauion suggests the propri- 
‘words on the true 
nature oforthodoxy. Theedosia would 
be more truly cthodox, were she to mix 
more practice with her doctrine, and to 
accustom herself to try the soundness 
of a sentiment by its tendency to give 
ciscouragement to sin. She seems to 
consider the acknowledrment of the 
(Christan doctrines, as more Important 
than the possession of that Christian 
spirit which they are intended to pro- 
duce, She docs not enough perceive. 


ety of adding a few 
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that doctrinal truth, when rightly under- 


stood, is itself a practical thing ; that it 
even is not believed, according to the 
scriptural meaning ofthat term, unless 
the belief is manifested to be real by 
a correspondent temper and practice. 
This remark shall be exemplified. 
Theodosia is verv sound on the doctri- 
nal point of justification, in respect to 
which multitudes err, as she but too 
justly observes, by representing man’s 
own obedience as in part, at least, the 
eround of his acceptance with God. 
The ancient Pharisees, as she often re- 
marks, trusted, like many moderns, in 
their own righteousness, and, on this 
account, fell under condemnation ; 
“They being ignorant of God’s righ- 
ccousness, and ay oing about to establish 


their own righteousness, did not sub- 
mit themselves to the rig hteousness of 


God3 for Christ is the end of the law 


riehteousness to every one that be- 


Pheod sia, therefore, gives the ap- 
ation of Pharisecs to ail who now 
pacers wh to her own conception, ihe 
vinally err on the point in question, 
aid she builds mucia on her superiort- 
ty over thera in this respect. Now [ 
sprehend, that the anctent Pharisces 
were chiefly distinguishable for a very 

ir hbteous femiper and sfiirit ; and, 
moreover, thatthere may be many modc- 
erns, Who posscss a humbie cispost- 
tion, thoug~h, in some di 
in their views of this article of their 
faith. 

When our Saviour related tLe story 
of the Pharisee and Publican, bis object, 
evidentiy, was to shew the cot! trariety 
between the dispositions of the two 
men, still more even than between thelr 
coctrinal opinions. Inorder, therefore, 
) judge whether a person more near- 
iv resembles the one, or the other, we 
wurht to inquire, chiefly, which tem- 
ber of mind he possesses; for Is It not 

ossible, that a man may engraft sell- 
reference and self-conceit, which were 
ling sins of the Pharisee, on the 
‘cry consciousness of being free 
vom bis doctrinal fault? Pieodosia, 
or example, knows something of 
Amanda, and, judging too highly of her- 
lf, regards her with rather too little 
May not ‘Theodosia, there- 
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fore, be too much disposed to say, God, 
{thank thee that [am not as others are, 
dark, ignorant of Gospel-truth, or even 
as this Amanda. 

Let me not be suspected of overlook- 
ine or undervaluing the general ten- 
dency of the great docirine of which I 
have spoken, It n iturally disposes te 
hum lity : > though it may be so recety- 
ed into the op as to contribute to 
the indulgence of selfsconceit. There 
is aknowledge even of sound tenets 
Which *& paffeth up.’ Never let that 
saying of the Apostle be forgotten. 
“Fle that thinketh he knoweth any 
thing knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought.”’ 

it is observable, that while Theodosia 
deems Amanda to be pharisalcal, Aman- 
da has iearned to give to Theodosia 
the very same appellation ; partly trom 
discovering in bon 2r repeated symptoms 
of spiritual pride; but partly also from 
observing some np her religious strict. 
nesses, which have been too readily con- 
strued into pharisaical scrupulosity. 

‘The disposition of Theodosia to dwell 
too much on doctrine, evinces itself 


uiso in another manner. Jno speaking 

of Amanda, it was observed that she 
, et ee 

preferred the Gospels to the Epistles, 


and the Scrmon on the Mount to any 


other portion ef the Gospels. Theo- 
dosia and Amanda may be said to di- 
ne the Bible between them. I am 


rersuoded, that the New Testament of 
he one would open, of itsell, in these 
parts to which the other has scarcely 
piven any attention; for Theodosia pre 
fers the Ipisties to the Gospels, perhaps 
with the exception of the ipistle of St. 
James; and she dwells chiefly on the 
doctrinal passages in them. Nor is 
tuis all; she has a habit of cc onstruing 
nie tical texts so doctrinally, as often 
to offend against the plainest rules of 
interpretation. When me — for 
example, that our righteousness must 
exceed the iekinetenne oft the Scribes 
and Pharisces, she assumes this say- 
ing of Christ to mean; not that we 
must carry our religious practice 
ther than the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and must attain to a hicber decree of 
righteousness than they; but that we 
must be clothed with the imputed ocigh- 
teousness of Christ. And in perusing 
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the last verses of our Saviour’s Sermon 
ou the Mount, in which he likens the 
man who heareth his sayings, and do- 
eth them, to one who built bis house 
upon a rock, she evades the important 
practical caution, which is intended to 
be conveyed to such persons as herself, 
by construing the word rock to mean 
Christ himself, on whose merits alone 
the believer builds his salvation. 

Both Amanda and Theodosia read 
the prophetic parts of the Old Testa. 
ment; the former complains of their 
obscurity ; but she admires the beauty 
of the imagery, and gratifies her taste 
by the perusal. The latter delights in 
the difficult parts, for she Is occupied 
in spiritualizing them; and she finds 
exactly her own doctrinal opinions in 
many a hard passage which has_ per- 
plexed the understanding of the learn- 
ed. 


Your readers, Mr. Editor, may by 
this time be impatient to Know to 


what Sect or Church the lady, who has 

becn thus amply characterized, belongs. 

I confess, that [ find some difficulty in 

rthis question. Strictly speak- 
hurchwoman nor 


AnSWCe ing 
ing, She is neither a Cl 
a Dissenter, and yet there Is a 
in which sheis both Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Independent, and Bapust. 
1 mean that she pursues “the truth,” 
and [ am afraid i must add, pursucs 
a little entertal: ogni at the same time, 
by repaltring indifierently either to 
Church, or Chapel, or Mecting-house, 
or ge namie as she decms ex x pedient. 
It clear, however, that she Js not a 
Pap ie since she most freely uses her 
Protestant right of exercising her own 
judement on the doctrines of her tea- 
chers, She is quick to discern the un- 
soundness of a sermon; and the prea- 
cher, whe, while he re-asserts her ten- 
ets, can most amuse her fancy, is the 
ahyoet of her preference. She loves, 
J admit, to have her mind vehemently 
affected, but no great practical good 
seems toresult from these impressions. 
She likes to alarmed by tremen 
dous threateni PS, transported with ex- 
tatic Joys, bacesrained ulso by familiar 


sense 


be 
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anecdotes, and st 
of spiritualizing allerorizing the 
Scriptures. She comes, indeed, in the 
of much pr mated, and 
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sound divinity ; but, though professing 
herself a Churchwoman, she approves 
not of the sobriety which is generally 
thought to become our pulpits, and she 
has a wonderful faculty of separating 
doctrine from practice, however Close- 
ly joined by the preacher. She re- 
celves, and even contends for the one, 
but almost dismisses the other from 
her recollection. 

She is not sufficiently aware of the 
proneness of man to self-conceit, and 
of the danger lest the true Gospel of 
Christ should ultimately be discredit- 
ed, and hindered, through the compe. 
tition of a multitude of superficial and 
self-appointed instructers. 

But I cannot conclude my accoun; 
of Theodosia, without presenting the 
reader with a short history of her life 
She was born of parents who were rich, 
thouch of middling rank ; and her edu- 
cation, in no respect very good, was 
shamelully defective in point of reli- 
gion. ILlaving been baptized in her 
infancy, she was confirmed at the usua! 
age,almost without evena superficial ex, 
amination of her proficiency in religious 


knowledge, and soon afterwards she 
received the sacrament. On_ these 
grounds alone sbe was taught to con- 


sider herself a very good and sufficient 
Christian, unlessindced some enormous 
crime should be perpetrated by her. 
She was plunged into the vanities of 
the world: she was accustomed, alter 
the example of her parents, continual- 
ly to take in vain the name of God in 
her ordinary discourse ; not indeed 
with what is deemed intentional pro- 
fancness, but by that light and irrever- 
end mention of the name of the Su- 
vreme Being, against which, though so 
common among those who are not with- 
out religion,the third commandment 1s 
pointedly and expressly levelled. She 
never looked into a Bible ; she indulg: 
ed much vanity ; she despised seriou: 
piety in her heart, and was most gross- 
ly ignorant of many of the leading doc: 
trines of Christianity. It is true, tha‘ 
she wentonce ina week to Church, anc 
did not formally disbelieve the Scrip 
tures. Dut she owed her faith in them, 
if faith it may be called, to her ign 
rance of their contents ; for while she 
admitted their general truth, her min 
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accorded scarcely with one individual 
doctrine or precept which they contain. 
Yet, though her right to the honoura- 
ble appellation of a Christian rested 
on such slight foundations, neither her 
parents, nor her friends, I repeat it, in- 
fused into her any doubt of her being 
a Christian. 

Theodosia being visited by a relig- 
ious friend during a state of severe ill- 
ness, she became superficially acquaint- 
ed with many great doctrines of Chris- 
tlauity, which had before escaped her 
observation. She experienced, at this 
season, extreme distress of mind, for 
she had a strong expectation of dying, 
and sometimes deemed herself on the 
brink of everlasting destruction. On 
her recovery, being more eager to ob- 
tain spiritual comfort than to make her 
calling and election sure, she was in- 
clinedto pacify her conscience, with- 
out laying the foundation of deep re- 
pentance, and without much attending 
to the necessity and nature of that 
change in the dispositions of the heart, 
which the Scriptures represent as 
necessary to the true Christian. She, 
indeed, partly adopted the views of 
some of the religious persons among 
whom she fell, persons whose object 
seems to have been to multiply converts 
to a party, and toa scheme of doctrine, 
rather than to establish them in every 
good word and work. She now began 
to live in this circle, 

Theodosia, during the period when 
she was acquiring her doctrinal knowl- 
edge, had the appearance ef being ex- 
tremely humble, a circumstance which 
contributed to the establishment of her 

religious credit even with some dis- 
cerning people. She soon, however, 
began to feel much complacency in the 
idea of her superior proficiency, and 
having always had some turn both to 
disputation and self-conceit, she now 
made use of the doctrines of religion 
as her means of indulging freely her 
Not that Theodosia 
is to be regarded as a mere hypocrite. 
She deceives herself much more than 
other persons. I do not even affirm, 
that she has inno respect benefited by 
her change; any state is preferable to 
that of total indifference to religion. 
Moreover, I admit that she does not 
Christ. Obsery. No. 14. 
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now take in vain the name of God as 
heretofore. She has a little enlarged 
her almsgiving. She subscribes to- 
wards the propagation of the Gospel 
among the heathen, and when she at- 
tends at a charity sermon, she now drops 
half a guinea intothe plate, instead of 
her former shilling or half-crown. She 
has separated herself from a number of 
dissipated friends, -and she seems to 
have renounced the more fashionable 
kind of life forever. 

I should have deemed the last men- 
tioned change a far better evidence of 
her piety, if she had possessed much 
natural taste for the society and em- 
ployments which she has abandoned. 
Amanda once hinted to me, that Theo- 
dosia never was remarkably well re- 
ceived among the higher circles, and 
added, that she remembers to have 
been present In a select company, when 
Theodosia seemed to experience much 
mortification, under the consciousness 
of being unable to bear her part in the 
conversation, I have heard, on the 
other hand, that when the new convert 
was thought to be passing over to the 
persons whom she has since joined, she 
experienced a degree of attention and 
respect, as well as of Christian kind- 
ness, which must have been very gratify- 
ing to one not accustomed to find herself 
the object of peculiar notice, Motives, 
therefore, ofa nature not clearly relig- 
ious, might lead her tocross over toa 
new party; to which, if we suppose her 
to be joined, it is obvious that she would 
naturally adopt some of their strictnes. 
ses. The habit which we all have of ac- 
commodating our practice to that of 
those by whom we are surrounded, to- 
gether with the disposition which we 
feel to act upto the general expecta- 
tions which are formed concerning us, 
seem to me tobe very nearly sufficient 
to account foras much improvement In 
Theodosia as I can clearly perceive to 
have taken place. 

I would, however, merely suggest 
my doubts respecting her character, 
and would doit with a view of urging 
her to some very scrious self-examina- 
tion. I admit, indeed, that there are 
not only strong and thriving Christians, 
but such as are less vigorous and fiour- 
ishing. I allow it to be possible to 
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bnild on the right foundation, though 
the superstructure may not be so spa. 
cious or so lofty as were to be wished. 
I nen the scripture speaks even of 
those who are to be saved as by fire. 
iet Theodosia seriously cousider, 
- without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord : that if any man be in Christ 
heisa new creature: that if any map 
-e notthe Spirit of Christ, he is none 
o: his. Then let her look into her 
conduct ; and still more, let her scru- 
tiaize her heart. The tree Is to be 
known by its fruits: let her carefully 
examine whether the fruits of the spir- 
it are to be recognised in her, and lect 
her suspect that the marks and eviden- 
ces,on which she places her chief rcli- 
ance, mey be litic or nothing more 
than the result of party spirit, or of a 
reward for her character among her re- 
bier friends, or her fayourite minis- 
understand 

her new acquaintances enter- 
tuin the same apprehensions of the un- 
soundness of her principles, which I 
ave ventured to express, and are be- 
ain less and less cordial in their at- 
tachmenttoher. A few of the more 
bful and discerning among the body, 
found some well- intentioned 
hints offered by them to be not very 
kindly, or patie: itly received, and to be 
construed into indications of their own 
defect of iight er want of grace, are 
how retiring siientiy, but with regret, 
and are giving place cither to more ob- 
seguious and accommodating persons, 
cr io these who lareely participate In 
a nevert 
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teeree perverted, and urged in a bad 
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ed from the kind of corruption which is 
most general in our days; but they 
have not been on their guard against 
the dangers impending from another 
quarter. ‘They have not been aware, 
thatamidst much freedom from dissipa- 
tion, much separation from indiscrim- 
ate society, much hearing of sermons, 
and much zeal for doctrines, there may 
subsist censoriousness, uncharitable- 
ness, unsubdued tempers, the love of 
disputation, a habit of pronouncing 
rashly on the spiritual state of others, a 
disdain of order, disrespect for superti- 
ors civil and ecclesiastical, religious 
vanity and egotism, pride and seli- 
conceit ; in short, that a whole class of 
sins may be practised by us, and our re- 
ligious credit be, nevertheless, main- 
tuned in our own estimation, and In 
our own jittle world. 
( The Character of Evsepia in our next} 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I am aman of very considerable con- 
sequence in my own neighbourhood, 
and, whatever your incredulity may 
suggest to the contrary, have been lone 
known andadmired by many respecta. 
ble characters in the metropolis itself, 
An affected modesty might have re- 
straincd me, from giving you this in. 
troductory information ; ; but 1 deemed 
it necessary, 1 order that my expostu- 
lation on a subject, very mortifying to 
vour editorial zmfortance, may be treat. 
ed with that deference to which, on the 
core of my talents and attainments, ; 
ani so justly entitled. 

Censure is painful even to him who 
bestows it, when, as in the present 
cuse, tenderness for the feelings of its 
victin, and a strong sense of duty ex. 
isting in the censor’s breast, struggle 
for the mastery. I would willingly 
apne e you the painful consciousness. of 

cult, were such mercy Con isistent with 
mn v of right and wrong, or fas 
vourabic to your moral improvement. 
The sient monitor within will tell yor, 
oir, that I allude to that suicidal dc- 
partment of your uncerlaking, strange. 
ly miscalled *¢ Answers to Correspion- 
denis, with far more justice 
s JuPusio: is of oelt - 
se [editorial ¢ een.” “ Speci. 
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sections.” Do not start at these as. 
sertions. I propose the following ques. 
tions to you and your colleagues. 

1. Why do you not admit every pa. 
per, of every correspondent, on every 
subject, and on every occasion ? 

2. Whois the most impartial and 
disinterested judge of what is proper to 
be admitted, the correspondent, or yor, 
the Editor ? 

S. If the contributions be not worthy 
of admission, can any reasonable man 
explain why they are sent ? Could any 
one be so infatuated as to send them ? 

4, Are papers communicated to pro- 
mote the object of your undertaking, 
or for the firivate satisfaction and en- 
tertainment of the individuals who send 
them? If for the latter, how can they 
be rejected ? 

5. Is the refusal to admit a corres- 
pondent’s favours, a specimen either 
of gratitude or good-breeding ? 

Sir, I pause fora reply to these five 
inquiries. Remember, that the con- 
ductors of periodical publications, are 
atthe mercy of their correspondents ; 
as the Editor of a certain miscellany, 
who in an evil hour once thrust me in- 
to his Judea Indicatorius, knows to his 
cost.. ButI mustconclude. My wife, 
whose intellectual powers are (to use 
her own lively expression) “only in- 
ferior to thase of her beloved partner,” 
commends this spirited remonstrance; 
und determines, in common with my- 
self, and all the friends of injured ex- 
cellence, to discountenance your work 
altogether, unless you immediately re- 
form your editorial conduct, and front 

henceforward exercise enough mo- 
desiy to allow every writer to be the 
best judge of his own production 3; aid 
enough complaisance, to insert, wilh- 
out examination or scruple, whatever 
any benevolent author may condescend 
to contribute to your heretofore nar- 
row-minded publication. 
I remain, 
Your well-wisher as well as faithful 
adviser, | i oe 


, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I uMusy beg you to make your Chris. 
than Observations on an advertisement 
uf Mr. Brooke’s Anatomical Lectures, 
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which has appeared on the cover of the 
last, and many preceding numbers of 
the Medical and Physical Journal; a 
work which, probably, does not come 
under your immediate notice. At the 
bottom of the advertisement, we find 
the following paragraph—* Anatomical 
Converzetiones will be held every Sun- 
day morning, at eight o’clock, in the 
Museum, tn which the different sub- 
jects treated of, the preceding week, 
will be discussed familiarly.” 

This, Sir, lapprehend to be a gross 
violation of the laws beth of Ged and 
man. What! dees a public teacher 
of youth dare to publish his systematic 
breach of the Sabbath, and to let ali the 
wotld know, that he intends to habitu- 
ate our youth to that which will first 
cause them to neglect the public wor- 
shin of God, then to think lightly of re- 
ligion ; and, Iastly, to turn avowed 
Deists. Consider, Sir, that young 
men, educating for the medical profes- 
sion, are hereafter to be cispersed over 
the country, and to hold a conspicuous 
place in the towns in which they settle. 
Will not their irrcligious example have 
a great effect amongst their neigh. 
bours $ and will not the bad habits and 
principles which thgy imbibed by at- 
tending Anatomical Converzetiones on 
Sunday mornings, indispose and total- 
ly disqualify them, for more edifying 
cenversation, with the sick and afflict- 
cd, to whom they are admitted at sea- 
sons when the heartis tender, and more 
susceptible of religious impressions, 
than whenin heskh!’ cuirnuroevs. 


rr ore 


Tur fact contained in the following 
letter, is one which, in our opinien, 
would have admitted a still greeter se- 
verity of reprehension than Leicus has 
thought proper to employ on the oc- 


To the Editor of the Chr'stinn GO aerver, 
As a Christian Observer, you can herd- 
ly be indifferent to the following ex. 
tract from the “ Morning I 
the-23d of December lust; itis taken 
veréatim from their Brichten Corres- 
pondent’s Letter. 
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ness’s private and military band were 
fully employed, with the addition of 
the following amateur performers of 
rank; the Prince, the REVEREND 
Mr. Bloomburgh,”’ &c. 

Now, Sir, you and your co-adjutors 
profess to regard, with a watchful and 
a jealous eye, the destructive opinions, 
and the destructive practices, which in 
any way affect the Christian Religion. 
Can there be any thing more detrimen- 
tal to the interests of that religion, 
than for the Reverend Members of the 
Established Church, tAus to waste their 
Sabbath evenings in company witha 
band of military musicians, even though 
invited and sanctioned by a Prince. I 
am a private country genticman, and a 
member of the established Church; 
but degraded, indeed, will our estab- 
lishment become, if it tacitly tolerates 
in its ministers the abuse of that day, 
which ‘hey are more immediately call- 
ed upon to consecrate to the service of 
their great master, and whom itis their 
absolute duty to consider as possessed 
of more persuasive, and more awful, 
authority than any prince or potentate 
in the universe. LAICUS. 





We are assured of the truth of the 
following communication by a corres- 
pondent, on whose authority we place 
the most unreserved reliance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Cone£I1VING it to be one important use 
of your publication to guard your read- 
ers against the seductions of fashion- 
able error, and especially when clothed 
with the sanction of popular names, the 
following authentic anecdote may not, 
perhaps, with this view, be deemed 
unworthy of a place in your valuable 
miscellany. 

It was my lot, some years ago, oc- 
casionally to meet a disciple of the late 
Dr. Darwin, Mr. had drunk so 
deeply into the system and spirit of 
his master, that he considered him the 
very first poet and philosopher of the 
age. I have heard him expatiate with 
enthusiasm on the writings and charac- 
ter of that acist, and, in the same con- 
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versation, revile the Holy Scriptures, 
with all the rant of vulgar blasphemy. 

Of all the examples of a mind eman- 
cipated from religious and moral re- 
straint IT ever met with, this unhappy 
man was the most offensive. His con- 
versation, though abundantly larded 
with the cant and slang of the new phi- 
losophy, was lewd, profane, and jaco- 
binical; and when infuriated by zeal 
for his principles, (which happened as 
often as they were opposed), every rule 
of decorum was trampled under foot : 
he appeared, on such occasions, neither 
to ** fear God, nor to regard man !” 

A few months after my last inter- 
view with Mr. ,» I was informed 
that he was no more! Struck with the 
event, I was solicitous to know how 
such aman would die / The amount 
of my information was, that, as death 
approached, the confidence he had be- 
fore expressed in his deistical opinions 
forsook him, and in its place a deep 
horror seized his mind! A short time 
before his departure, supposing him- 
self quite alone, he was overheard, by 
an unobserved attendant, giving vent 
to the agonies of a tortured conscience: 
With turious despair he expostulated 
with the man (Dr. D.) whom he now 
reproached as his deceiver ; and, after 
loading his name with execrations, 
which I dare not put upon paper, he 
closed the horrid remonstrance in some 
such termsas the following: ‘“ Monster! 
wretch! is this the end of your boast- 
ed philosophy ! Have you brought me 
to this 2’’ 

Reader! though such examples are 
seldom brought forward, you are not 
hastily to infer, that they rarely ‘hap- 
pen, or that the principles of modern 
infidelity do not lead to such melan- 
choly issues. The tenderness of sur- 
vivors may often conceal the dismal 
story; and even when such men leave 
the world with composure, we should 
remember there are such judgments 
denounced against the obstinate oppo- 
sers of revelation. as a ‘**seared con- 
science,’? and a “reprobate mind !” 
How different the end of those, who 
“sleep in Jesus!” M. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


Qn hearing of an amiable young man, whose 
character was injured by the arts of a pretend- 
ed friend. 

in early life’s fair dawn, in youthful) fame, 

In honest worth, good sense, and learning’s 


prime ; 
Says why beneath kind Friendship'’s hallow’d 
name 


Should Envy couch her dark, detested crime? 


Ill-fated youth! ah! what can e’er atone, 
Thy humble name to keenest censure 
doom’d ! 
fair prospects veil’d; thy future hopes un- 
done ; 
Thy parent brought by sorrow to the tomb! 


Oh ! could the tear of sympathy alone, 

Or words of kind compassion, comfort give ; 

How willing should my flowing numbers run, 
Thine overwhelming sorrows to relieve ! 


Go on, undaunted by unjust reproof, 

In virtue’s path thy constant Course pursue : 
Conscious of firm integrity and truth, 

Qh! rise superior to the envious few ! 


And may this trial, (early sent to prove 
hy fix’d reliance on a firmer friend, ) 
Wean thee from earth, and point to realms 
above, 
Where dwells that happiness which knows 


no end. 
Then turn thine eye towards that peaceful 
shore, 
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Where ev’ry pang of human wo shall cease; 
Where grief’s dark waves shall never reach 
thee more, 
But joy through endless ages shall increase ! 
C.C.L. 


For the Christian Observer, 
TO AN AMIABLE YOUNG LADY. 


On seeing a Cross suspended from her Neeklace, 


THavtT mimic cross, which on your bosom 
lies, 

Far nobler use than ornament supplies ; 

Emblem of HIM, whose hand that form has 
made, 

And on that face those orient colours spread : 

Whose mercy all your gifts and pow’rs con- 
fess ! 

Who died to save you, and who lives to bless! 

To vou, this cross may a memento prove, 

A sweet memento of a Saviour’s love, 

In us, Who view it gently resting there, 

This little cross awakes an anxious pray’r. 

Oh! on the mind, which animates that 

breast, 

May God’s own holy image be imprest! 

There may each Christian grace be richly 
giv’n, 

Shine thro’ your life, and lift your heart to 
heav’n, : 

There may Jehovah reign without control, 

Your bosom’s Lord, aud monarch of vour 

soul! T. D. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LXXI. Simeon’s Helps to Composition; or 
Skeletons of Sermoiis. 


(Coneluded from p. 32.) 


Tur second volume of this work opens 
with the general head of Waryinas, 


divided into general and particular ; 


the particular again divided into those 
which respect, first, our faith and hope ; 
secondly, our spirit and conduct. 

In this volume, the first skeleton de- 
serving of particularnotice is the 346th, 
The text 1s Eccles. ix. 18.—‘¢Oue sin- 
ner destroyeth much good.”? The 
truth of this affirmation Is lJustrated in 
nations, in families, and in the Church 
of God. Under the last head, the cha- 
racters particularly specified, as hostile 
to the interests of religion, are the 
careless minister, the froud disfiutatious 
sectaru, the firefessor who walks dis- 
honourably, and the scoffer. 

In an entire sermon (No. 352), on 
‘he sinfulness of confounding good and 
evil, upon the general merits of which 
we cannot find room to expatiate, we 





mect with the following energetic, but 
certainly too ungualified description of 
the reception which religion expe- 
riences in the world. 

“‘ To complete their perverseness, men ro 
farther still, and actually represent religion as 
contemptible. What is there under the sun 
more despised than this? With what oppre- 
brium has it not been stigmatised? We appeal 
to all, whether terms of reproach are not uni- 
versally assigned to religious characters, and 
whether the names given them do not unie 
versaliy convey the idea of a weak contemp'i- 
ble enthusiast? Is not their very professon 
considered as a just bar to their preferme:t? 
Yea, are they not so edious in the eves of she 
world, that none but those infected with their 
mania will venture to associate with them, or 
to acknowledge them as thicir friends? The 
drunkard, the whoremonger, the sabbath. 
breaker, the infidel, shall find a more favoura- 
ble reception than thev; and solely on account 
of their religion.” (pp. 25, 26.) 

Men, however, are not to confound 
with the cffence generally given by 
religion, that which they may justly 
give by the indulgence of their own 
humour or passion; by bestewing on 
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some favourite tenet a very undue de- 
gree of prominence ; or by adopting a 
justly objectionable phraseology. Other 
things may offend besides religion, or 
in conjunction with it. 

Skeleton 367th, on the folly of unbe- 
lief, is excellent. 

In Skeleton 368th, we were pleased 
to find an author, whose religious cha- 
racter is so well established as Mr. 
Simeon’s is, not deterred by a fastidious 
orthodoxy from the allowable use of 
the term “ condition.”” Weare by no 
means partial to the use of it ; because 
we know to what abuse it is liable. 
But we wish to sct our faces decidedly 
against that bigotry which would pre- 
scribe, without mercy, from the theo- 
logical vocabulary a term, which, when 
duly qualified, is expressive of an in- 
dispensable doctrine, and for which no 
proper substitute can be found. 

In explaining that passage of the 
Epistic to the Romans, (chap. ii. 27, 
28), which affirms, that a man Is justifi- 
ed by faith without the deeds of the law ; 
and that by this law of faith alone, ex- 
clusive of works, is boasting excluded, 
we think that Mr, Simeon has happily 
solved the whole difficulty which has 
been raised upen the subject, by ob- 
serving, that “ not even faith itself 
saves” (or justifies) “us as a work, 
but solely as uniting us to Christ, by 
whose righteousness we are justified.’’ 
(p. 95.) Whether faith be, or be not, 
either productive or inclusive of good 
works, it Is evident, from the whole 
strain of the Epistle to the Romans, 
that, as a meritorious cause of our jus- 
tification, works of whatsoever descrip- 
tlon are most pointedly and positively 
excluded. And faith, although in every 
other view of it considered us insepa- 
rable from good works, is in this re- 
presented as severed from them; as a 
solitary act of the mind by which it 
barely” accepts the offered mercy of 
Giod; and as possessing no virtue to 
justify, except as it unites or connects 
us with that which bas merited our 
justification. To represent this faith 
asa work, and therefore meritorious, 


Is, We conceive, to perplex oursclves 


with a refinement, which no more en- 
tered into the conc eption of the 
tle, than it would inte eurs to eseribe 


Apos- 


merit toa pauper, who merely extended 
an arm, or opened an. hand, to receive 
our bounty. There is such a thing as 
the misapplication of metaphysics. 

Number 381 is an able and judicious 
sermon upon the means of attaining 
true wisdom. The province of reason 
in religion is accurately defined :— 

“The only use of reason, as applied to 
revelation, is tu ascertain, whether the reve. 
lation, purporting to be from heaven, be indeed 
of divine authority; and, what is the true 
import of that revelation.” (p. 108.) 

The common objections to this re- 
presentation of the affair are solidly 
confuted at the end. 

In number 389, an assize sermon, as 
it should seem, a tribute is paid to the 
character of Lornp Kenyon, which we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing. 

** While we are speaking upon this subject, 
itis impossible to omit the mention of one, 
who with unexampled fortitude has stemmed 
the torrent of iniquity in this country, and has 
made the most opulent to know, that if they 
will tempt the chastity of individuals, and 
destroy the peace of families, they shall do it 
at their peril. I do not hesitate to say, that 
every father of a family, and every lover of 
virtue in this kingdom, stands indebted to 
him, and has reason to bless God, that such 


integrity and power are combined in one per- 
son.” (pp. 137, 138.) 


At page 145 occurs an explanation 
of the sin againstthe Holy Ghost, which 
is made to consist in a wilful and de- 
liberate rejection of the Gospel, or of 
the only remedy which God has pro- 
vided for deliverance from the punish- 
ment due to human transgression. By 
this explanation, it pretty nearly coin- 
cides wiih final impenitence. Hooker 
hus explained the mattcr with his usual 
judgment, at the latter end of the sixth 
book of his Ecclesiastical Polity ; a book 

abounding in the most exquisite sent 
ments upon one of the most important 
subjects of practical divinity. Under 
the subject of the Evils of the Tongue 
(p. 154), the mischicfs cffected by the 
writtugs of wicked men might have 
becn very properly considered ; for 
writing 1s but specch rendered visible 
aid permanent, and consequently more 
extensive in its effects. 

We are reluctantly basa away from 
the notice of many other excellent dis- 
cussions, to procced to the nex! { general 
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head of ExnorTations, which are di- 
yided into the different descriptions of 
Inviting, Precefitive, Monitory, and Eu- 
charistic. We refer the reader, for 
objects of our particular spprebation, to 
the skeletons beginning at pp. 
930, 243, 256, 274, 277, 314, 339. 

But we would not Sataiia, with this 
oregarious approbation, the funeral ser- 
mon upon the death of the Honourable 
and Reverend Wittiam CapoGan, 
number 449; a sermon in evcry way 
becoming the occasion upon which it 
was delivered, and the great doctrine 
which it explained. 

Tie Promises, both general and fiar- 
ticular, form the subject of the general 
division which immediately toliows. 
In the first skeleton under this head, 
which is intended toillustrate the attri- 
pute of divine mercy, we could have 


227, 


wished to have seen the frermvssion of 


sin represented as one of the methods 
by which God accomplishes towards us 
he furfioses of his grace, with much 


more caution and qualification. Any 
| representation of the affair which does 


not, in the strongest manner, discourage 
from regarding sin as the means of spi- 
tual Improvement, or as making room 
for a more iljlustrious display of divine 
merey, we think calculated, not oniy to 
injure the cause of holiness, but to 
leal wicked men to a presumption 
that very reason, Is almost 
sure to be disappointed, and to termi- 
hate in their destruction. " While we 
ascribe to inadvertence in Mr. Simeon, 
the incautlous view of this subject on 
Which we have animadverted, we think 
it of the utmost importance to notice it, 
as being, in our apprehension, unscrip- 
tural, 

Skeleton 477th, on the manner in 
which God dispenses his favours, is 
vappily divided; and the 48Ist, on the 
soodness of God, is drawn out with 


Bonn 
BOUIILY 
IV. 


Fy proving the personality, and des- 
ing the offices of the Holy Spirit, 

, Steaeds adheres to the common 
eee of the mapenrAntos, (D. 583,) 
sc. There is not a litde variation In 
ie Opinions of critics, in what sense 
ils word should be understood. Pro- 
lessor ©: x ge has a good note upon 


su! ee He quotes from H.: me 
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mond with approbation the remark, that 
the word is susceptible of these three 
significations, advocate, exhorter, and 
comforter : for the term exhorter, Dr. 
Campbell would substitute monitor ; and 
that term he has adopted in the place 
under consideration, and indeed in all 
the places in which it occurs at the 
latter part of St. John’s Gospel. See 
Campbell’s transiation, &c. vol. ii. pp. 
654, 655. Schleusner concurs in this 
interpretation. 

Number 485, and the two following, 
are good discourses on the baptism, 
the sealing, and the witness of the 
Spirit. 

In the explanation of Rom. vi. 14, 
(p. 407, &c.,) Mr. Simeon has justly 
observed, that the law condemned men 
for disobedience, but afforded them no 
hope of pardon-for past offences, nor 
any means of resisting sin in future: 
he adds, that the covenant of grace of- 
fers them a full remission of all their 
foriner sins,and assures them that God 
himself will give them grace sufficient 
in every time of need. ‘The Epistle to 
the Romans specifies two distinct bles- 
sings, as constituting the covenant of 
grace, and expressive of the benefit 
resulting to believers from the death 
and passion of their Saviour—Justifica- 
tion, and the grant of the Spirit; the 
one to deliver them from their guilt, 
the other to produce their sanctification. 
In these respects the covenant of grace 
directly answered to, and supplied the 
defects of the covenant of the law, 
The eighth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, ver. 1—11. contains aclear 
account of the latter of the above men- 
tioned blessings; and Mr. Simeon’s 
outline would have been still more per- 
fect had he brought forward, or at least 
referred to, this important passage. 

The cutline, 500, contains excellent 
matter ON a most important subject; 
and the interesting one, 503, is well 
treated. The methods by which wicked 
men convert every thing into an ocCa- 
sion of fostering their own delusions, 
described as we find them in a note at 
pp. 472 and 473, discover an intimate 
acquaintance with the human character, 
and with the nature and operations of 
human corruption, The 530th skele- 
ton epens with a statement of the doc= 








trine particularly controverted between 
the Calvinists and Arminians, in the 
same manner as it is represented in the 
preface. 

The concluding general head of the 
work before us is Examp es; first, the 
example of Christ; secondly, the ex- 
amples of Saints. These last are di- 
vided into such as respect Christian 
duty, and such as respect Christian ex- 
frerience. 

The example of Christ, which can 
never fail to be interesting to those who 
are scnsible of their obligations to him, 
and who are required to follow his steps, 
is particularly considered in respect of 
his early habits, his condescension, his 
grace, his love to souls, &c. &c.: these 
ure treated with the accustomed ability 
and piety of the author, 

At page 624, where a discourse oc- 
curs on the need of fleeing from sin with 
abhorrence, we were struck with the 
justice and importance of the following 
ubservation : 


‘Sin universally prevails, and, except 
where it greatly interferes with the welfare of 
society, is countenanced and approved. ‘The 
customs of the world sanction the practice of 
it to a certain extent in every one, whether 
male or female ; though the greater latitude 
of indulgence is allowed to men. The very 
edueation that is given both to our sons and 
daughters tends only to foster in them pride 
and vanity, wantonness and sensuality, world- 
liness and profaneness : let but these disposi- 
tions assume the names of ease, elegance, and 
gayety, and they instantly lose all their malig- 
nant qualities; and, instead of exciting our 
abhorrence, endear to us the persons by whom 
they are indulged.” 


We were pleased to recognise, at 
page 627, an entire discourse on @ con. 
science void of offence, which was 
preached before the University, Jan. 
17, 1796, and printed singly about that 
time. We earnestly recommend the 
perusal of it to those who would attain 
yUSt notions concerning conscience, and 
who would defend themselves against 
some current and plausible errors upon 
that important subject. 

By the 587th skeleton we perccive, 
that Mr. Simeon understands the pas- 
sage, Rom, vii. 14 to the end, of the 
Apostis’s present experience at the 
time be wrote. St. Augustine was the 
hist who introduced that interpretation ; 
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and it was among the number of his 
retractations, for he formerly held the 
opinion that St. Paul, in this place, des- 
cribed neither his own existing state, 
nor that of a regenerate person. This 
subject has, in modern times, been much 
controverted. Neither Calvin nor Beza 
ventured to apply the 14th verse to the 
state of aregenerate person. It would 
be impracticable to state the arguments 
on both sides, which are necessarily ex. 
tended, but they ought to be attended 
to by those who would make up their 
minds upon the subject. Whitby and 
Wetstein understand the whole passage 
of a personification of the Jewish nation. 
Doddridge steers a middle course.* 

We agree with Mr. Simeon, that the 
passage Rom. vili. 33, 34, (p. 695, &c.) 
should be read interrogatively through- 
out. 

Mr. Simeon closes his work with an 
appendix, consisting of a course of 
entire Sermons on Eph. vi. 10—18, 
Did our limits permit, we should be 
tempted to make large extracts from it, 
particularly from pp. 714, 715, 726, 743, 
and 744. We have traced a resem- 
blance between this part of the work 
in several places, and an old book upoi 
the same subject, strongly marked both 
by the exceliences and defects of the 
times in which it was written—* The 
Christian in Complete Armour,’’ by 
William Gurnall. The reader may 
compare the following pages of the 
fifth edition of that work, with the cor- 
responding ones of Mr. Simeon’s; 6. 
Col. 2. with 708; 356, &c. with 71}, 
&e.; 49 with 715; 138 with 720; 24, 


* Doddridge’s words are these (in his note 
on Romans vii. 7.:) ‘* The Apostie here, by 
a very dexterous turn, changes the person, aud 
speaks as of himself. This he elsewhere does, 
(Romans iii. 6. 1 Cor. x. 30. ch. iv. 6,) when 
he is only personating another character. And 
the character assumed here, is that of a man 
first ignorant of the law, then under it, an¢ 
sincerely desiring to please God ; but finding 
to his sorrow the weakness of the motives " 
suggested, and the sad discouragement undel 
which it left him; and last of all, with trans 
port discovering the Gospel, and gaining pardo! 
and strength, peace and joy, by it. But t¢ 
suppose he speuks all these things of himsel 
as the confirmed Christian, that he really w& 
when he wrote this Epistle, is not only foreig?: 
but contrary, to the whole scope of his dis 
course, as well as to what is expressly asse!” 
ed, chap. vit. 2.” 
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&c. (new series) with 724; 138, &c. 
with 736; 149 with 738; 227, &c. with 
743 ; 248, &c. with 750, 751, 

We would here make a remark which 
is generally applicable. Censure, as it 
leaves the judgment of an author in the 
opposite scales, imposes upon us an ob- 
ligation, proportionate to the deference 
which we pay to that judgment, to state 
in their full force the reasons of our 
disapprobation; while the business of 
praise is despatched in a few words. 
That, therefore, is not always our pre- 
dominant opinion which occupies the 
most room. It would be improper, 
however, to conclude our review of this 
work, without expressing, In strong and 
unequivocal terms, the high sense which 
we entertain of its general merits and 
utility. And this remaining part of our 
task we would execute with some dis- 
crimination. 

The proper test of the value of any 
literary production is the importance 
of the end which it proposes, and the 
degree in which its execution is calcu- 
lated to attain that end. The applica. 
tion of this test will issue in a very fa- 
vourable judgment, concerning the 
work which has been examined. The 
Outlines or Skeletons of Sermons, 
which Mr. Simeon has presented to 
the public, compose a series of regu- 
larly digested, and supremely impor- 
tant, topics of Christian Divinity. ‘They 
are evidently the productions of much 
labour. They are, in general, judi. 
cious, diversified, appropriate, and full. 
They discover a deep knowledge of 
human nature, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the contents of Scripture, 
acommendable moderation on contro- 
verted subjects, and an inflexible at. 
tachment to the plain and fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel. As helps to 
Composition they will be peculiarly ser- 
Viceable to young clergymen ; especial- 
ly at a time when the order of the 
Church, respecting the limited office 
ofthe deacons is so universally dis- 
pensed with, that candidates for the 
ministry no sooner enter upon the cle- 
real function, than they are Jaunched, 
Without any novitiate, upon the most 
arduous and the most responsible of its 
duties. The advantage of Mr. Sime- 
on’s work will be sensibly felt by such 

Christ. Obsery. No. 14. 
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persons, and even by the more aged 
among the clergy, whose extensive 
employment incapacitates them for sup- 
plying so fast as they are obliged to 
expend, in preserving them from the 
vicious practice (much to be appre- 
hended) of disembodying their whole 
body of divinity in every discourse, 
and making their text serve no other 
purpose than that of a point from which 
to set out. 

But the propertics in which this 
work principally excels, and in which 
of all others it is of the most impor. 
tance that sermons should excel, are 
the application and improvement of 
the different subjects discussed; faith- 
ful addresses to the various classes of 
those who compose a Christian con- 
eregation; powerful incitements to 
the duties inculcated, and solemn dis. 
suasives from the sins condemned; 
serious and apposite reflections ; direct, 
pathetic, and authoritative appeals to 
the conscience. The preacher would 
engage the heart and affections in the 
cause which he has recommended to 
the judgment. He would excite to 
action; he would enflame with the 
hope of everlasting felicity; he would 
animate to a vigorous contest with the 
enemies of our souls, and prepare the 
Christian soldier for victory and tri- 
umph, 

The method which, (if we are not 
mistaken,) Mr. Simeon has most fre- 
quently, if not most successfully, em- 
ployed in producing the effect just 
mentioned, is to consider and address 
the two great classes into which the 
world is divided, the righteous and the 
wicked, as they respectively stand af- 
fected towards the subject of the dis- 
course. [rom this simple principle 
thus applied results a variety equal to 
the variety of the matter discussed ; 
and such a method possesses this ad- 
vantage, that it leaves no part of an 
audience without something which is 
applicable to themselves. 

It may be proper to add, that many 
of the skeletons in this work are so 
constructed, that they may be read as 
short sermens ; and where, from the 
nature of the subject, the matter is 
not too much compressed by being con- 
fined within so narrew a compuss, 
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they answer the purpose in general as 
well as if they had been originally de- 
signed for discourses of that descrip- 


tion. 








LXXIL. Remarhs on a Pampblet by Thomas 
Kipling, D. D. Dean of Peterborough, entitled 
© The Articles of the Church of England 
proved not to be Calvinistic.” By Acavem- 
icus. Cambridge, “gang London. 
Mawman and Hatchard,. pp. 52. 1802. 

We have witnessed, with no small 

surprise as wellas regret, the attempts 

which have been made, both by Cal- 
vinist and Arminian writers, to repre- 
sent those who refuse to adopt their 
mode of interpreting the 39 Articles, 
as being, on that account, not true 
members of the Church. Our own 
sentiments upon the subject have been 
already so distinctly stated, that it seems 
scarcely necessary to repeat them. 
That the private opinions ef the com- 
pliers of our articles were in favour of 
the Calvinistic scheme of interpretation, 
no reasonable man, who carefully ex- 
amines the point, can entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt. We agree, at the same 
time, with the present learned Bishop 
of St. Asaph, that the Church of Ung. 
land “opens her arms to both;” and 
with Mr. Pearson, that so far as sub- 
scription to the articles it concerned, 
both Arminian and Calvinistic Minis- 
ters are wrong, “in considering them- 
selves exclusively right.” 
These liberal sentiments widely dif- 
fer from those contained in the work 
Dr. Kipling, to which the pamphlet 
before us formsareply. Dr.Kipling’s © 
object Is to prove, that Calvinists are 
excluded from the Church by the very 
terms of her articlesand hturgy ; both 
of which he maintains are directly Op- 
posed to te the Creed of Geneva, In this 
object, we ne already ¢iven it as our 
opinion, (Vol. Ep. 597, and Vol. IT. pn. 

56) that Dr. K ite has completely fail- 

ed, and this opinion has been contirme 

ed by the perusal of the very able pum- 

15, which, as we {cel 
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no hesitation in declaring, eo: 
full refutation of the reasonine and as- 
serucas of Dr. kipling. We are very 
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we think it right to range ourselves 
with neither party, not only because 
we believe that the moderate and truly 
pious on both sides are nearer to each 
other than many of them suspect, but 
because we are fully persuaded, that 
the Church of England does not intend 
to give a preference to one to the ex- 
clusion of the other. 

Academicus beyins his remarks on 
Dr. Kipling’s pamphlet with some pre- 
liminary observations, in whico he 
very properly censures the harsh and 
ilibers: anguage, which that writer 
has empioyed against those whom he 
opposes, and in which he has indulyed 
to such a degree as scarcely to allow, 
that either sense or honesty can reside 
with them. ‘ As if he couid look into 
their hearts, he is continually accusing 
them of insincerity, of deliberate faulse- 
hood, of a crime bordering upon perju. 
po SS 

The author of the remarks then pro- 
ceeds to shew, that the questions now 
under discussion are these; whether 
the “ Articles, Homilies, and Liturgy” 
be Calvinistic, and whether * the com- 
pilers of the Articles intended they 
should be subscribed ina Calvinistic 
sense,”’ 


‘‘It may be necessary,” he adds, ‘to in. 
form some of my younger readers, that those 
doctrines, which the Dean calls peculiar to 
Calvin, had been fully explained and strongly 
asserted, many ages before Calvin, by St. 
Augustine, a father of the 4th century, whose 
writings, next to the Holy Scriptures, were 
held in the highest estimation by Luther and 

Calvin on the continent, as well as by the foun- 


ders of the English Church.” 

This remark we conceive to be a 
Very important one, as it may direct 
tO the source whence our Reformers, 
Probably, drew the greater part of 
their theological prin ciples. We entcr- 
tain a very high sense of the oblig 
tions conferred upon the Cheletien 
World, by those two great luminaries 
of the Reformation, Luther and Cal- 
vin; but the founders of our Church 
did not, certainly, copy S bigest d from 
the writingsof eliher of these able men. 

Academicus animadverts on the un- 
fairness of those who, In opposing the 
Calvinistic sense of the Articles, have 
recourse to those writings of Cranmet 
were published be- 
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fore the articles had been finally set- 
tied ; a source of error which has been 
likewise pointed out by Mr. Overton. 
We think it fair at the same ume to 
say, that neither ought the private 
opinions of our reformers, published 
after the compilation of our articles, to 
be adduced, without some Caution, as 
authentic expositions of their true 
sunse; since it is by no means evi- 
deut, that our Reformers, in requiring 
subscription to the Articles, intended 
that ¢ach subscriber should, by that 
act, express a full and enure assent to 
the private sentiments of each compiler, 
Academicus, Indeed, seems to allow 
this in p. 15 of his pamphlet, and in 
another place, (p. 5), in speaking of 
those writers who assert, that the Arti- 
cles are Calvinistic, he observes that 
they “never professed to reconcile our 
Liturgy and Articles with every expres- 
sion in Calvin’s voluminous wriungs,nor 
even with all his tenets ;’? that ‘a per- 
fect coincidence of expression and sen. 
timent between his (Calvin's) writings 
ond the Articles of our Church, was 
never affirmed by any of them; and 
that the language and tenets of our 
Church are more moderate than those 
of Calvin’ These observations are 
very important, and would. if they were 
properly attended to, prevent much 
misconception upon this subject. 

In his second chapter, Academicus 
undertakes to deiend those passages 
quoted from Calvin’s institutes, which 
the Dean has expressly attacked; and 
he begins by pointing out some strik- 
ing instances in which his opponent 
has charged Calvin with blasphemy, 
on the account of expressions, which 
agree perfectly in sense, and are near- 
ly in the very words of our Saviour 
and St. Paul.* 


* The Dean produces the following pas- 
sages as specimens of the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvin, which he scruples not to pronounce 
to be almost all blasphemies, viz. “ Seorsuan 
a Christo nulla est in nobis bene agendi facul- 
tas.” §* Pauct electi sunt, ex magna vocatorum 
numero.” * Deus operatur in nobis velle.” 
Compare these with the following texts. 
“Without me ve can do nothing. 9 ee Many 
are called, but few are chosen.” It is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to do? 
The Dean proves, at least, that these wor ds 
of Christ and his Apostles are ivreconcilable 
with his own opinions. (>. 6.) 
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Dr. Kipling had undertaken to prove 
that the 9th, 10th, 12th and 16th Arti- 
cles, are plainly contrary to the opin- 
ious of Calvin ; but ‘Academicus has 
demonstrated, with an evidence not to 
be controlled, that the Doctor has en- 
tirely failed in his attempt. Academ- 
icus compares also the terms of the 
17th Article with the doctrine of Cal- 
vin on Predestination, and points out 
the striking coincidence of sentiment 
and expression, which prevailed be- 
tween the founders of our Church and 
that eminent reformer, and he adduces 
in support of his opinion the testimo- 
ny of bishop Burnet, himself an Ar- 
minian, who, “ after remarking that 
the Arminians may conscientiously 
subscribe this Article, ingenuously 
confesses that ‘the Calvinists have less 
occasion for scruple, since the Article 
does seern more plainly to favourthem. 
The three cautions,’ the Bishop adds, 
‘that are added to it, do likewise inti- 
mate that St. Austin’s doctrine was de- 
signed to be settled by the article, 

(p. 14.) We do not perceive, 
however, the conclusiveness of the 
arzuments by which Academicus en- 
deavours to prove, (p. 15.) that the 
doctrine of reprobation is contained in 
the 17th Article. Whether the Re- 
formers actually held that doctrine, is 
a question which we mean not to dis- 
cuss, but we certainly cannot “ con- 
clude, from the very words of the Ar- 
ticle,” that they did. 

To an assertion made by the Dean, 
that “ according to Calvin, the Elect, 
do what they will, cannot fail of being 
neds ; the reprobates, iow much so. 
ever they may exert themselves for the 


flurfose, cannot attain everlasting sal- 


vation ; Academicus rejoins— 

“If the reader will examine all the quota- 
tions from Calvin, which are there subjoined 
in support of this assertion, he will be con- 
vinced that Calvin is grossly misrepresented ; 
and thatthe words which I have put in italics, 
are not taken from him. I challenge the 
Dean to produce any passage from the Insti- 
tutes which affirms, ‘that the salvation of the 
elect is secured in such a manner as to be at- 
tainable without a holy life; or that the 
damnation of the reprobate is not, in every 
case, the consequence of thei wilful sin.” 
(p. 15.) 


On the subject of the 3!<t Article, 
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Academicus again convicts Dr. Kip- 
ling of animadverting on the very 
words of our Lord, as containing one 
of the peculiarities of Calvin. (p. 16.) 
It must excite no less surprise than 
concern in the minds of serious and 
considerate persons, that a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, who, dur- 
ing many years, presided in the theo- 
logical Chair of the University of 
Cambridge, should censure and oppose 
the language of the Sacred Scriptures, 
as the language of a sect.f 

The materials intended for the grand 
attack upon Calvinism were collected 
by Dr. Kipling from the Liturgy. The 
reply of Academicus to this part of 
the Dean’s pamphlet, is temperate 
and pious, and though it may not in- 
duce Dr. Kipling to abandon his opin- 
ions, it ought certainly to teach him 
that Calvinism, as represented by this 
writer, is neither inconsistent with 
good sense, good manners, nor Chris- 
tian integrity. That the Calvinistic 
hypothesis is pressed with great and 
perhaps inexplicable difficulties, no 
candid Calvinist will deny or dissem- 
ble; but he will urge, as Academicus 
does (p. 24.) that the systems and 
schemes of his opponents are no less 
encumbered than his own. 

We shall here present our readers 
with an extract, which will furnish 
a tolerable specimen of cur author's 
manner; while it serves to expose the 
weakness of Dr. Kipling’s reasoning 
upon an important point. 

<‘ From the final clause in the prayer of 
consecration (in the baptismal service) the 
the Dean decides, ‘with the utmost certain- 
ty,’ that by the term e/ect, in our Liturgy and 
Articles, is meant, a baptized person. This, 
he thinks, is * the precise and definite idea’ 
annexed to it. There is no point on which 
he is so clear and positive, or on which he 
indulges himself in so much triumph and self- 
complacency as this discovery, that by the term 
Elect, in our Liturgy, is meant, a baptized per- 
son. Yet, if he had given himself time for 
due consideration, he must have been con- 
vinced that no position could be more absurd. 
For ifthe words daptized and elect, express the 
same ‘precise and definite idea,’ it tollows, that 
we may substitute one of these words for tse 
other. Let us make the experiment upon 
this very passage, * Grant that this child now 


to be baptized may receive the fulness of thy 
erace, and ever remain in the number of faith- 








7 See the Note in the preceding column. 
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ful and daptized children.’ Upon this princi. 
ple we pray that the child now to be baptiz. 
ed may always be in the number of baptized 
children. But will the Dean contend that 
this is all that was meant by the compilers of 
our Liturgy ? The petition may be thus para. 
phrased. Grant that this child, now about 
to receive the outward sign, may also be en- 
dued with the inward and spiritual grace, and 
persevere to the end.” 

Dr. Kipling applies this his favou- 
rite definition of election to the 17th 
Article. By those whom God hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, he 
tells us, the framers of our Articles 
meant, every one duly bafitized in the 
Christzan faith. 

“ The Article, therefore,” Academicus ob- 
serves, “according to his translation, runs 
thus, * Predestination to life is the everlasting 
purpose of God, whereby before the founda- 
tions of the world were Jaid, he hath constant- 
ly decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to de- 
liver from curse and damnation, and to bring 
to everlasting salvation, every one duly bap- 
tized /? Is it then true that every baptized 
person will be everlastingly saved ?”” (p. 30.) 


In concluding our remarks on the 
performance before us, we would ob- 
serve, that whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to the success 
of Academicus in establishing every 
position he has advanced, and on this 
point differences of opinion will doubt- 
less exist, we feel no difficulty in say- 
ing, that in a very temperate as well 
as masterly manner, he has refuted the 
arguments and exposed the unfair rep- 
resentations contained in Dr. Kipling’s 
pamphlet. Academicus has combin- 
ed the crudition of the scholar, and the 
acuteness of the logician, with the 
manners of a gentleman ; and has fur- 
nished to theological controversialists, 
an example of calm and dispassionate 
argumentation, which would be high- 
ly creditable to the cause of religion 
were it more generally followed. 

We shall detain our readers no long- 
er than while we present to them the 
concluding paragraph of this work, 
which contains a lesson that may In- 
struct other polemical writers, as well 
as Dr. Kipling. 

‘Should the Dean address the public a 


second time*, on ihe subject of Calvinism, 
I take the liberty of recommending to his 

* The Dean published his appendix before 
he could haye the benefit of this salutary ac- 
monition, 
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serious attention the following observations : 
that to charge opponents with holding opin- 
jons which they expressly disavow, is a viola- 
tion of the established rules of literary con- 
troversy ; that to revile their characters, has 
no tendency either to convince or to conciliate 
them; that to attribute their sentiments 
or actions to mental derangement, is not con- 
sistent with humanity or common decency ; 
and that it is the extreme of rashness to stig- 
matize their doctrines as blasphemous, with- 
out first inquiring whether they are not ex- 
pressly affirmed in the word of God.” 


LXXIII. A Secular Essay : containing a Re- 
trospective View of Events, connected with the 
Ecclesiastical History of England, during the 
18th Century ; with reflections on the State 
of Practical Religion in that Period. By Joun 
BrewsTeEr, A. M. Vicar of Stockton upon 
Tees, and of Greatham, in the County of 
Durham, 8vo. pp. 414. London, Riving- 
ton. 1802. 

Tuis volume is not entitled, either 
from the precision of its style, the 
depth of its reflections, or the com- 
prehensiveness of its details, to be 
considered in the light of a history. 
Mr. Brewster has, however, given to 
the public an entertaining and candid 
work. Without professing to write 
the Ecclesiastical History of the Eigh- 
teenth century, or to produce a full 
and particular account of the eccur- 
rences of that period, he has brought 
before us a number of very interesting 
particulars. His publication possesses 
also another strong recommendation ; 
itis written with great seriousness. 

The author begins his retrospect by 
a few general remarks on the compara- 
tive morality or wickedness of the 18th 
century; then, after glancing at the re- 
ligious extravagances which took place 
during the Protectorate, and the licen. 
tiousness which followed the Restora- 
tion, he observes, that “ the beginning of 
the century was distinguished by consi- 
(erable improvements in the language 
of sermons.’ (p. 21.) 

It must be owned, indeed, that so far 
as mere Janguare is concerned, the pul- 
pit compositions of this period rose in 
yeneral above those of preceding times. 
We say in general, because South, who 
more properly belongs to the 17th cen- 
tury, has been excelled by few succeed- 
ing writers, in nervous simplicity, and 
What may be called atrue English style, 
Superiority of style, however, must be 
considered asa poor compensation for 
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the want of that higher exellence which 
the sermons of the earlier divines of our 
Church possessed ; sermons which, with 
less of classical correctness, always con- 
tained the great desideratum of that 
species of composition, “ food for a fam- 
ished and hungry soul.’’ (p. 21.) Our 
author justly observes, (p. 21.) that no 
“ wants are mare pressing than those 
which require”? thissupply. But it ap. 
pears to us, that in this respect there 
was a great inferiority in the discourses 
of that new set of divines, whose ap- 
pearance Bishop Burnet* seems to con- 
template with extraordinary satisfaction. 
We apprehend that, while they meant, 
perhaps, only to avoid the low cant and 
disgusting wildness which characterized 
too many of the contemporary religion- 
ists, they led the way to that neglect of 
evangelical topics, which marks too 
many of the compositions of modern 
times; and that they have thereby done 
an injury to the Church, which many of 
them would have deprecated,could they 
have foreseen the consequences of their 
own aberrations. 

At the period in question, literature, 
indeed, was highly cultivated ; and many 
able compositions in theology appeared: 
but the learning of the Clergy does not 
seem to have been accompanied with 
an equal degree of piety: much of it 
was exerted in the violence of contro- 
versy, not always with the adversaries 
of the common faith, but often with each 
other. Indeed, “ in perusing the history 
of those times, it is impossible,” as Mr. 
Brewster observes, ** not to be struck 
with the peculiar degree of heat with 
which both parties were agitated.’’ (p. 
24.) 

The disputatious spirit of this period 
served to give consequence to a weak 
and violent man, who, “ for a miserable 

erformance,’ (p. 30.) was brought to 
the Bar of the House of Lords. The 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell attracted the 
attention of the whole kingdom for three 
weeks; during which time, it is said, 
that all other business was suspended. 
But the result of this “ degrading 
scene,” (p. 29.) did not allay the po- 
Jemical heat of the period. It tiamed 
out again in the coricntions of the 
Houses of Convocation, and afterwards 

* Sce the Hisiory of his own Life and 
Times. 
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in the famous Bangorian Controversy, 
(p. 56.); a contest which 1s said to have 
produced no less than seventy tracts. 

Mur author then adverts to a very 
afflicting part of the history of this 
period; the appearance of a horde of 
deistical writers, some of them men of 
considerable talents: and though it 
must be granted that their writings have 
given birth to many able and satisfacto- 
ry vindications of Christianity, which 
otherwise would never have been pro- 
duced; yet the prospect of such a wide 
extent of infidelity is in itself a painful 
spectacle to the religious eye. 

The author has, in different parts of 
his work, noticed the principal attacks 
which were made on Christianity, during 
the 18th century, and has given us an 
account of what was written by the 
Clergy in reply. With the Divines 
of our Church, we find some eminent 
Dissenters, as well as those distinguish- 
ed laymen, Newton, West, and Lyttle- 
ton, co-operating in the defence of their 
common Christianity. 

But the rise and extension of infide- 
lity was not the only thing which good 
men-had to deplore at this period: it 
was also “distinguished for the loosest 
manners, and the most infamous immo- 
ralities.”’ In short, profligacy had risen 
to such an alarming height, through the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors, and 
the erowing licentiousness of the press 
and the stage, as to call loudly for the 
interference of the legislature, A bill 
was i? consequence breught Into parlia- 
mest for altering the duties on spiritu- 
ous liquors; and another bill, the object 
of which was, to check the profligacy, 
impiety, and sedition propagated by 
means of dramatic writings,was carried, 
for reinstating the Lord Chamberlain 
in his office of Censor of the Stage. 
The only speech upon record, in oppo- 
sition to this measure, was delivered by 
the late Ear] of Chesterfield. 

After noticing the further effusions 
of infidelity, giving an account of what 
was written in reply te them, and touch- 
ing on the controversies in which Mid- 
dieton, Waterland, Dodwell, Church, 
and Warburton, were severally engag- 
ed, the author tntroduces the revered 
name of Dr. Woodward, well known 
to have been the founder of several re- 
lizious societics which were formed in 
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London and Westminster, as an anti- 
dote to the increasing impiety of the 
times. The account of these institu- 
tions is interesting, and shall be given 
in our author’s words, 


** Above a century ago, a society was esta- 
blished in London, which branched out into 
various parts of the country, for promoting 
the benefits of religion among its members, 
as well as for encouraging a general retorma- 
tion of manners. ‘l'his society continued to 
meet for many years, and, | believe, was not 
extinguished at the conclusion of the reign of 
George the secund. It became their pious 
resolution, that they should ‘meet together 
once a week, and apply themselves to good 
discourse, and things wherein they might edi- 
fy one another. And for the better regula- 
tion of their meetings, such rules and orders 
were prescribed, as seemed most proper to 
effect the end proposed. At every meeting, 
they turned their attention to the wants of the 
poor, which in process of time amounted to 
such considerable sums, that thereby many 
poor families were relieved, some poor people 
put into a way of trade suitable to their ca- 
pacities, sundry prisoners set at liberty, some 
poor scholars furthered in their subsistence at 
the university, several orphans maintained, 
with many other good works.’* But the great 
object they had in view, as the source from 
whence these fruits of the Spirit were expect- 
ed to spring, was the attainment of religious 
knowledge, which they well knew would be 
attended with suitable practice. They did 
net, therefore, separate themselves from the 
Church which they found existing among 
them, as insufficient for the great purposes of 
reformation; but strengthened ber interests 
with renewed endeavours, to make them- 
selves and others more worthy of so excellent 
and evangelical an establishment. They pro- 
moted public prayers in several of the Church- 
es: some of which, Dr. Woodward says, never 
wanted a full and affectionate congregation, 
They instituted sermons and lectures, which 
were greatly frequented, and by which many 
were confirmed, both in the profession and 
practice of the true principles of primitive 
religion.” (p. 159—141.) 

The good effects of these societies 
yet remain ; for we are informed (p. 
142,) that “the Society for propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts,” and * the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge,” may be attributed to them; as 
likewise, that glory of our metropolis, 
the numerous charity schools, which 
the latter body supports. How would 
the picus Woodward have rejoiced to 
see the spectacle which is now annual- 
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ly exhibited in the cathedral church of 
London, where the eye of benevolence 
is feasted with the sight of thousands 
of poor children, clothed and educated 
by the voluntary contributions of the 
public, and joining in one grand cho- 
rus, of praise, to their Creator and Re- 
deemer! 

Speaking of the charitable institutions 
which resulted from Dr. Woodward’s 
religious societies, Mr, Brewster ob- 
serves, “such are the good effects ol 
well-directed, and well-principled en- 
deavours! If it pleases God that this 
nation shall be saved in the present day 
of her trial, it must be by such efforts 
as these.’ In this sentiment we cor- 
dially concur, and we mean, in no long 
time, to bring the subject more directly 
before our readers. 

The rise of the Methodists is one of 
the most conspicuous events in th. 
religious history of the last century. 
Our author’s plan did not admit of his 
giving a full account of it; but be has 
fairly and temperately related some of 
its leading circumstances. It is evi- 
dent, that he has not becn unobservant 
of what is reprehensible among the 
Methodists, yet his candour towards 
them is as conspicuous as it is manifest 
thag he does not accord with them. 


“Such adivision of interests, as has becn 
occasioned by the intreduction and increase of 
methodism in this kingdom, is no indiflerent 
subject of reflection to every member of the 
established Church, but particularly to its mi- 
nisters. The object of its principal influence, 
is the common people. And here, in many 
cases, the enemies of its general principles 
ought candidiy to acknowledge its merits. 
While we have seen the colliers of Kings- 
wood or Newcastle ; the miners of Cornwall 
or of Durham, reclaimed to a sense of their 
religious duties, meliorated in their manners, 
and putting on, in numerous instances, more 
than the form of godliness, let the most. preju- 
diced of other denominations of Christians 
condemn, if he can, the benevolent exertion, 
The diffusion of religious principles, when 
consistent with the pure doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, must always be beneficial to mankind. 
We but regret, when they degenerate into 
superstition, or lose their good effects, by en- 
couraging an excess of presumption and en- 
thusiasm. Both extremes may naturally be 
expected in a large society: but neither, in 
candour, ought to be attributed to the whole.” 
(173—175.) 

Nearly coeval with the vise of the 
Methodists, was the appearance of the 
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Moravian brethren in England. Mr. 
Brewster mentions them, but with such 
a scantiness of information as must 
leave his readers very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with their character. We 
were surprised to find, that he has not 
adverted to the labours of this body for 
the conversion of the heathen. The 
Moravians are distinguished from al- 
most all other sects by one peculiarity, 
which is certainly greatly to their 
praise : they take no pains to proselyte 
the members of other Christian 
Churches to their own, but confine 
themselves almost entirely to the es- 
tablishment of missions in heathen 
countries ; and in these labours, such 
have been their patience, their sub- 
mission to hardships, and their exem- 
plary constancy, at to deserve honour- 
able mention from every friend to the 
Christian cause, and to have drawn 
fori.. the highest eulogium from many, 
particularly West Indian planters and 
merchants, who merely witnessed their 
conduct and demeanour, without look. 
ing into their principles. 

With some account of the Mystics, 
the Hutchinsonians, the followers of 
Swedenbourg, the Bill for the Natura- 
lization of the Jews, and the Marriage 
Act, we are brought tothe period in 
which our present beloved monarch 
ascended the throne. 

The first ecclesiastical event of any 
note in the present reign, was the asso- 
ciation formed at the Feather’s Tavern, 
in London, (A. D. 1772) by “certain 
clergymen of the Church of England, 
and certain members of the two pro- 
fessions of law and physic, and some 
others, who were desirous of being re- 
lieved from the subscription to the 39 
articles of religion.”? The application 
of this association to parliament was 
rejected, to the joy of all the members 
of the Church of England, who stil! 
adhered to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. Our author records likewise. 
the repeated attempts of the Dissen- 
ters to obtain a repealof the Test Act. 
The detail of these facts brings us 
down to the year 17803; that critical 


. bd . * 
period, in which London had nearly 


become the prey of rioters. 
After this, the author records events 
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of which, as they come more within 
the recollection of most of our readers, 
we need not specify particulars; it is 
sufficient to say, that no material fact, 
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After having had occasion, however, 
to notice, in the last article, the lament- 
able prevalence of a neglect of family 
worship, which forms one of the most 








connected with religion or morals, unfavourable symptoms of our present 
which occurred during the eventful religious state, we are glad to have 
period of the last twenty years is the opportunity of introducing to such : 
omitted by Mr. Brewster. of our readers, as may be unacquainted , 
After these details, the work con- with it, the work before us; a work 
cludes with a general view of the state which, while it conveys just and scrip- 
of practical religion at the close of the tural views of the momentous truths 
eighteenth century ; in which are in- of Christianity, is well adapted to pro- j 
terwoven many serious and pious ad- mote the cultivation of right affections t 
monitions. Mr. Brewster shews him- towards God and man, and ofa holy, D 
self to be deeply impressed with a devout, and spiritual frame of mind. v 
sense of the prevailing evils. There We particularly recommend the dis- : 
is one mark, however, of the low state course on family religion to the serious b 
of religion among us, on which he has attention of all, who are either negli- al 
not touched, namely, the general ne- gent in the performance of its essen- W 
elect of family devotion. We cannot tial duties, or anxious to obtain farther ' 
account for his silence respecting this information respecting them. j . 
circumstance, but on a supposition 
which pee on the inhabitants LXXV. The State of Things for 1803 ; ina ac 
of the town o Stockton 3 as we know, Dialogue between the Old Year and the New . 
i by a former publication of Mr. Brew- Year. London. Hatchard, pp. 23. 1803, a 
i ster’s that his sentiments with respect Price 6d. b 
i! to the obligation of family worship, are i. 
mt in perfect unison with our own.* THe author of this lively and amusing th 
by Mr. Brewster’s style is more florid tracts who is evidently a person of dis- Co 
: tt and rhetorical than 1s consistent with crimination, has taken a popular, but > 
a i) the simplicity which becomes the di- Cursory, view of the principal occur- (p 
it I vine, or the dignity which suits the Tences of the last ycar, and has endeav- 
ae i historian. There are also several in- oured, by means of these, to throw 
tii stances in which he has not expressed some light on the present political and ve 
nt Hs himself in such terms as our views moral state of the country. He writes ” 
i would have dictated. We feel plea- with candour and moderation; and - 
HS sure, however, in acknowledging, that his atm seems to be to promote the in- r 
- : he discovers a mind always aiming to terests of religion and social order. “a 
a | | do good, and that we have frequently rhe following extracts wili give our FF gi, 
P. been profited by the piety of his re- Treaders some idea of the nature of this JF we 
1 flections. dialogue. ry, 
ai) so _After noticing the tendency of jaco- JF ba 
v% H i EXXIV. Family Worship : a Course of Morn- binism to eradicate every thing that » I the 
‘a | ing and Evening Prayers for every Day inthe Senerous and good, and to leave nothing | ics 
a Month ; to which is prefixed, a Discourse on but wickedness and misery upon the ow 
pe | amily Religion. By JamMus Bean, Curate face of the earth, the author observes, bee 
a of Carshalton, inSurry. The Third Edition. i li tae a FF 
; | London, Rivingtons and Hatchard. 1802. 1 . oe eae See eee ee ee E her 
5 pp. xland 294. ascertained its true character. Men of virtue tati 
Ape | | recede from its guilt; men of humanity shud- ‘eal 
{ | T sii der at its cruelties ; men of sense are shocked hie 
oe HE approbation of the public hasbeen a¢ jt, absurdities ; so that it is now left as a 
'% 1 - unequive Oc any expressed by the re. exclusively the possession of those, who have we 
A” cent call for a third edition of this pub- neither sense, virtue, nor humanity ; and a whe 
‘fi Hi lication, thatany further recommenda- Country must be very bad, in which such mer tue. 
fe tion of it may seem to be superfluous. abound.” (p.9.) whi 
my |! *See No. 23. Meditations of a Recluse. IIe notices, with the commendation Mor 
By the author. Published in 1800, which is justly due to them, the stren- pris 
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yous, but unsuccessful endeavours of 
Lord Belgrave to prevent, by legisla- 
tive provisions, the publication of Sun- 
day newspapers; and he thus accounts 
for his failure : 


‘“‘ There is a strange disease abroad in the 
world, and some men’s minds are so deeply in- 
fected with it, that they can scarcely hear the 
name of religion mentioned without betraying 
symptoms of the most unaccountable appre- 
hensions. The consequence has become, that 
few men in deliberative assemblies, or in po- 
lished society, will say any thing in favour of 
true Christianity, for fear of awakening sus- 
vicion. Those who fear Ged rather than man, 
venture to break through this rule of prudence 
and accommodation ; but then their characters 
smart forit; and they are not unfrequently 
branded as Hypocrites, Puritans, Methodists, 
and Schismatics, while they live in communion 
with the Church, and are bringing down bless- 
ings upon their country, by their services, 
their examples, and their prayers.” (p.16, 17.) 


He next mentions the disgraceful 
continuance of the slave trade, and 
animadverts with becoming severity 
on the “ long involution of reasoning,” 
by which a legislator succeeded 


“In convincing a majority of the House, 
that an exhibition of cruelty was a nursery of 
courage ; and that shedding the blood of bulls 
and dogs, was aninnocent and improving re- 
creation for the lower orders of the people.” 


(p. 20.) 

We shall present our readers with 
only one more extract, the remarks 
in which we conceive to be very just. 


“A writer has appeared, who was born 
forthe age in which she lives. Her sphere 
of life has been large, and her means of ob- 
servation various. ‘These advantages of con- 
dition she has improved by talents, which 
were capable of any attainments, and by pie- 
ty, which gave them an useful direction, 
With these qualifications she lectured her 
sex, in language which united the devotion of 
the scripture with the amenity of the class- 
ics; what estimation she enjoys among her 
vwn sex, I know not; but she has certainly 
been treated with little courtesy by the other, 
Periodical publications have vented against 
her the foulest abuse ; and aspersed her repu- 
tation with every calumny, that ignorance, 
jealousy, and malignity could suggest. They 
have opened a monthly arena, and invited 
combatants of every description to assault a 
woman, whose faults are the incidents of zeal, 
whose merits are the achievements of vir- 
tle—a woman, who, in the extensive range, 
Which her writings have taken, has done 
more towards rectifying the public opinion, 
and removing prejudices against religion and 
Sood government, than all the self-constitut- 
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ed anti-jacobins in the kingdom. The clam- 
our against her has now subsided ; and asthe 
greater part of those who raised it, have 
worn the mask, they will have no temptation 
to lay itaside. Already the name of More is 
connected with every valuable species of 
commendation. The calumny of anonymous 
libellers, and the eulogy of a virtuous prelate, 
will equally transmit her to the affection of 
posterity, as the condescending enlightener 
of the poor, the accomplished instructress of 
her sex, and the indefatigable benefactress of 
mankind.” (p. 20—22.) 
— 


LXXVI. Life a Vapour ; being the Substance 
of a Sermon, delivered in the Parish Church 
of St. Fames, Bristol, on the Death of Mr. 
Sohn Marker. By Tuomas T. BippuLPH, 
A. M. Minister of the said Parish, and 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Dowager Lady Bagot. Bulgin, Bristol. 
Hurst and Hatchard, London, 





A Message from the Tomb : being the Substance 
of a Sermon, preached on the Death of George 
Gieves. By the same. 

Ir has been remarked, that funeral ser- 
mons were much more frequently 
preached and published in former 
times than they are at present. To 
whatever cause the decay of so usefula 
custom be ascribed, it is a circum- 
stance which will be lamented by every 
religious man ; and it will of course be 
lamented by him in proportion to the 
conviction which he may have received, 
of the beneficial effects which funeral 
sermons, when judiciously managed, 
are calculated to produce. 

Occasional sermons, in general, awak- 
en expectation, and thereby interest 
the attention more than those which 
occur in the ordinary routine of minis- 
terialinstruction. And funeral sermons 
have this additional advantage, that 
persons are not unfrequently drawn to 
the House of God by their connection 
with the deceased, who seldom, if ever, 
attend it at any other time ; and are 
thus brought within-he reach of those 
admonitions which such an occasion 
must dictate, and which the preacher 
might possess no other opportunity of 
addressing to them. 

As experience is among the most 
intelligible and persuasive of instruc- 
ters, und as a man may-be taught, not 
only by his own experience, but also 
by that of others, the preacher of a fu- 
neral sermon has often an opportunity 
of greatly benefiting his congregation, 
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Gop. And it should be added, that all 
love to God, in the fallen soul of man, 
arises from this persuasion, ¢ that he 
has first loved us, and given his Son to 
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by applying the spiritual history of the 
| deceased to the spiritual edification of 
the living ; and by imparting to such as 
I listen to him in the sanctuary, those ex- 


perimental illustrations of Christian be the propitiation for our sins.’ So 
" doctrine,those lessons of Christian prac- that there can be no love to God, with. 
i" tice, those encouragements of Christian out faith in our Lord Jesus Christ as 


the great atoning sacrifice ; and no 


dependence, and those motives for 
faith in him, without a previous convic- 


Christian gratitude and joy, which pre- 


i sent themselves to the attentive obser- tion of our lost estate, both by nature 
ft vation of persons, whose professional and by practice.” 

N duties and dispositions lead them to From the second of the sermons now 
‘| witness the interesting scenes occurring before us, we shall select but one pas- 
i in the chambers of the sick and dying. sage for quotation; and it is one, 
‘id ‘The sermons before us exhibit strong which we were much pleased to meet 
4 marks of the piety and ability of their with,and are very desirous to distin- 


guish, because it shews that the author, 
at the same time that he isa firm main. 
tainer of the doctrines of grace, does 
not undervalue or overlook the subject 
of Christian Morality. He stands, in 
this respect, opposed to those (of whom 
there are, we fear, in the present day, 
too many to be found, though we hope 


’ 
{ author, and are calculated, in our opin- 
ion, to produce beneficial effects. 

The justness and importance of the 
observations contained in the following 
spirited paragraph, entitle them to the 
most serious regard. We a little doubt, 
however, the propriety of the apostro- 


ts phe contained in it. 

i “ How many dream of an exemption from their number in the Church is small,) 
i} future misery, and of an admission to future Who, while professing a zeal and love 
i glory, because they have not drunk with the for sound doctrine, make little, if any; 
Hh Yap nor blasphemed with the profane; account of practical fiety ; and seldom 
WF though they are conscious of no pretensions mention social duties, except it be to 
ih to real godliness ! Is it possible, thou subtle , th on 

Lit deceiver of the nations, that thou shouldest pour contempt upon them, and upon 


the persons who inculcate them. 
In the passage, to which we have 
referred, it is sald—— 


thus beguile thy slaves, even while they have 
the Bible in their hands, and the word of 
truth sounding in their ears ? The belief of 
it would be impossible, did not matter of fact 
loudly proclaim the illimitable extent of thy 
| influence over the fallen heart. O, how fatal 
Hi a blunder is that which represents such a life 


‘© The subject of this memoir is carefully to 


be distinguished from those gossipping reli- 
gionists, whose time is employed in running 


1 as alife of innocence ! Innocence consisting in from one place of worship to another, in 
‘ | neglect of God ! in contempt of his claim to discussing the comparative talents of different 
li our affections! in rebellion against his au- preachers, and debating controverted points 

of doctrine ; while private devotion is neglect- 


4 thority! in the basest ingratitude for all his 
| favours !in a rejection of his merciful offers 
1 contained in his Gospel! in trampling under 
TM foot the precious blood of Jesus Christ ! and 
Ht in despite done to the Spirit of Grace !! If 
oe) | this be innocence, «whatis criminality ? If this 
me) entitles to heaven, what can deserve hell?” manhasto perform. Our friend was a prac- 
or |! (p. 17) tical, a Bible Christian. ‘The whole circle of 
ra | religious, social, and domestic obligations had 
ea} | Of the person whose death occasion- a due share of his regard. He was exemplary 
as a husband and an uncle, as a_ surviving 


ed, the cultivation of communion with God, 
in which the essence of religion consists, is 
unthought of, and perhaps a disgrace brought 
on their profession of the Gospel by the 
omission of those relative duties, which every 
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ec] this discourse, it is said, (and the as- 


sertion deserves to be attended to) that 
though his lite, previous to his becom- 
Ing a religicus character, “ had been 
sober and decent: yet, as it had been 
without God, he viewed it with detes- 
tation.’ (p. 24.) 

To the question, “ In what does true 
religion consist !”? the following an- 
swer is given—‘It consists in Love ro 


widow and nephew can loudly testify. In his 
intercourse with his fellow-christians, his 
constant aim was to communicate or obtain 
good, His conversation was, therefore, with 
grace, seasoned with the salt of heavenly wis- 
dom. It was not merely on religious sub- 
jects ; but it had areligious aim, tendency, 
‘and infuence. And it should farther be re- 
marked, that as he was fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord, he was also diligent in the busi 
ness of his worldly calling, that he might 
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provide things honest in the sight of all men, 
and have to give to him that needed, accord- 
ing to his ability.” (p. 24.) 

We shouid have been still better 
pleased with these Sermons, had their 
style throughout been as simple and as 
free from needless ornament as the last 
quoted passage. : 

We observe, with satisfaction, that 
the profits arising from the sale of this 
serinon are devoted to the widow of 
the deceased. 








LXXVIIL Cbrist’s Warning to the Churches 
to beware of false Prophets, who come as 
Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing ; and the Marks 
by which they are known illustrated in two 
Discourses. By Joserpu Laturorp, D. D. 
Pastor of a Church, West Springfield, 
North America. Edinburgh, Koss and 
Blackwood. 1862. pp. 58. 

ENTHUSIASM; irregularity, and schism 

seem to be no less the causes of com. 

plaint with the Independents of New- 

England, who have become, by a kind 

of prescription, the standing order 

there, than they are with that Church 
in England from which they originally 
seceded. The discourses before us 
are intended to guard the people against 
these evils, by an exposure of the pre- 
tensions of unauthorized and self-com- 
missioned teachers, with whom it 
would appear that America abounds. 
From Matt. vii. 15,16. Beware of 

Jalse prophets, who come to youin sheefi’s 

clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 

wolves, Ye shall know them by their 
fruits ; the preacher proposes to point 
out exactly as they lie in the Scriptures, 
but without applying them to any sect 
or denomination, the marks by which 
false teachers are known. 

These marks are ten in number, viz. 

1. The want of regular ordination,—2. 

Coming in shecf’s clothing, but being in- 

wardly ravening wolves.—3. Privily and 

craftily bringing in dangerous heresies. 

—4. Being unruly, and vain talkers and 

deceivers, and thereby deluding people 

of little discernment.—5. Implacable 
malignity against the regular ministers 
of the Gospel.__6. Being guided by no 
line, and confined to no measure, but 
running from place to place, entering 
into other men’s labours, and building 
on other men’s foundations.—7. Caus- 
ine divisions and offences in the Chur- 
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ches of Christ.—-8. Attending more to 
the form than to the power of godliness. 
-—-9. Opposing subordination under 
insidious pretensions of liberty.--10. 
Corrupting the Word of God, and 
handling it deceitfully. 

On each of these marks Dr. Latbrop 
enlarges, particularly on the first, to 
which he devotes nearly the whole of 
one discourse. ‘The qualifications re- 
quisite in public teachers, and the man- 
ner of induction to the sacred office, he 
observes (p. 5,) are pointed out in vari- 
ous parts of Scripture, and very parti- 
cularly in St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy 
and Titus, and it is there among other 
things required, that they should not 
rashly intrude themselves into office, 
but should first be tried and approved. 


“ Surely,” he adds, “if Paul had suppos- 
ed, that the Spirit would immediately and 
supernaturally direct in this matter, he would 
not have instructed ‘Timothy so particularly, 
what qualifications he must find in those 
whom he ordained to be teachers in the 
Church.” (cp. 13.) 

He then proceeds to prove, by a re- 
ference to various parts of the New 
Testament, that the work of public 
teaching belongs only to such as are 
sent and called in the Gospel way ; and 
he affirms that, in all the Gospel Histo- 
ry, there is not a single example of or- 
dination, or recommendation to the work 
of the ministry, by any other than the 
bishops and elders of Churches ; and to 
such only are given the directions re- 
lating to this matter. 

He compares, after St. Paul, the 
Church to a household and a city, in 
which confusion and distraction would 
be immediately introduced, if every 
one might claim a right to exercise au- 
thority; and considers the contempt of 
regular ordination as betraying con- 
sciousness of wanting the requisite 
qualifications, and indicating pride and 
presumption. 

‘‘ There is no instance,” he observes, * in 
the New Testament, of any man’s assuming 
the othce of a preacher mere/y on an internal 
call of the Spirit, which nobody knew but 
themselves. What endless confusion would 
follow from admitting such pretences! Any 
man, who is dishonest enough, may pretend 
such a call; and who shall contradict him? 
What order can there be in the Church? 
The man may be ignorant, immoral, or hereti- 
cx!. But who shall judge, ceusure, and si- 
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lence him? He still pleads a call from the 
Spirit, and he will be judged by no man. 
(p. 11, 12.) 

Dr. Lathrop then endeavours to 
prove, by a reference to Scripture, that 

‘* No man has aright to act, and Christians 
have no right to receive, a man in this sacred 
character (of a minister or preacher,) unless 
he exhibit testimony of his being vested with 
it.” (p.19—24.) 

It may be asked, however, he ob- 
serves, 

“ What if a minister, regularly ordained, 
should afterwards become grossly heretical, 
negligent, or immoral? Is he not to be called 
a false prophet /—Rather, perhaps, he is to be 
called a corrupt, wicked, or slothful servant. 
His guilt is not a disorderly intrusion into of- 
fice, but a criminal perversion of, and unfaith- 
fulness in, his office. He is not, however, by 
any means to be tolerated in his wickedness. 
In case of contumacy, or incorrigibleness, he 
is to be rejected by a public sentence of the 
elders of Churches. But who shall displace 
from office the man who claims an indepen- 
dent right to assume and retain it? He will 
submit to no judicature ; he will spurn every 
admonition and censure; discarded in one 
place, lie will carry his impositions to another ; 
and none knows where the mischief will end.” 
(p. 24, 25.) 

On the fifth particular, Dr. Lathrop 
remarks (p. 31.) that the false apostles 
reproached Paul as one who was carnal, 
walked alter the flesh, and preached 
only for wages ; but commended them- 
selves as preaching only from love to 
souls without desire of gain. But ob- 
serve, he adds, the difference in their 
conduct. He asserted his right to a 
maintenance, but remitted the exercise 
of it in Corinth. They denied the 
right, but exercised itin a surreptitious 
manner ; they cven devoured the pfreofile 
and brought them into bondage ; “and 
yet there were some in Corinth, who, 
while they joined in the clameur against 
Paul as an hireling, would patiently 
bear any thing, and every thing from 
these deceivers. But ye suffer fools 
gladly, &c.” 2 Cor. xi. 19, (p. 31.) 

In discussing the seventh mark of 
false teachers, their causing divisions 
and offences, we find the following ju- 
dicious and seasonable caution. 


*¢* Errors and corruptions in a Church are no 
reason why we should withdraw from her 
communion, until they plainly appear toe be 
fundamental and incurable; they are rather a 
weason why we should be watchful to reform 
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the things that are amiss, and to strengthen 
the things that remain. There can scarcely 
be a more striking indication of hypocrisy and 
carnality in a professor of religion, than his 
separating from the communion of a Church, 
on pretence of corruptions or ungodly mem- 
bers in it, when he himself has never made 
one single attempt to purge out the corrup- 
tions, or to feclaim or remove the ungodly 
members.” (p. 37.) 

“False teachers,” he goes on to remark, 
‘‘ usually profess uncommon sanctity, high as- 
surance, extraordinary zeal, and immediate 
communications from the spirit. They justify 
their separations by pretensions, that others 
are not spiritual enough for their communion ; 
they would form a pure Church; they are in- 
dustrious to make disciples. But to whom? 
to Christ? No, but to themselves. They will 
tell you, We have no such unworthy aims; 
but the Churches are fallen from their purity, 
and we would by all means save some. Is 
this their intention ? Why apply they not then 
to the pastors of the Churches, to convince 
them of, and reclaim them from, tl.cir suppos- 
ed errors and corruptions? When John was 
sent to the degenerate Churches of Asia, did 
he neglect the stated pastor, and address the 
people without his knowledge? Did he at- 
tempt to detach them from his ministry ? Did 
he cause divisions and separations, in order to 
make one pure Church out of seven corrupt 
ones? No.” (p. 38—40.) 


To illustrate the eighth particular, 
Dr. Lathrop remarks, that the Apostles 
taught that the kingdom of God con- 
sisted not in meat and drink, but in 
righteousness, peace and joey in the Holy 
Ghost; but that 


‘‘Impostors rather lay weight on certain 
distinguishing tenets and usages of their own; 
on particular modes and forms ; on the means 
and instruments of religion ; on things suited 
to strike the passions and captivate the aflec- 
tions.” (p. 41.) 


In the time of the Apostles, as now 
he adds, the perverters of the Gospel 


** Sought to please such as could not endure 
sound doctrine, and to gratify their itching 
ears. They amused them with fables, instead 
of edifying them with sound doctrine. 2 
‘Timothy iii. and ivy. Titus i. 10, 11. They 
aimed only to move the passions, please the 
fancy, and excite the admiration of their 
hearers. ‘They allured them with great 
swelling words of vanity ;? with words tending 
both to exalt themselves, and swell the pride 
and self-confidence of their deluded admirers. 
They might boast of their numerous converts : 
but converts made only by the agitation of the 
passions, without instruction of mind or change 
of temper, are but as ‘trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked 
up by the rocts.” {n. 42.) 
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In considering the ninth mark of 
false teachers, the Doctor shews, by 
yarious scriptural examples, that 


“«“ Their first object is to unsettle people’s 
minds from the doctrine and order of the 
Gospel, by insinuating, that their understand- 
ings have been imposed on, and their con- 
sciences enslaved, and it is time to assert their 
liberty.” (p. 43.) 

He also asserts respecting them, 


that they 

“ Relax the strict precepts of the Gospel, 
preach doctrines suited to men’s corrupt i- 
clinations; flatter their spiritual pride, and 
bolster them up with false hopes, by hastily 
pronouncing them in a state of grace. Thus 
delivering them from the restraints of fear, 
they plunge them into more absolute bondage 
to their lusts, and make their last state worse 
than the first.” (p. 45.) 


Under the tenth head we find a most 
important and just remark, which we 
will transcribe. 


« One common way in which false teachers 
corrupt the word, is by ‘ turning the truth into 
fables,’ or by rejecting the plain literal mean- 
ing of Scripture, for the sake of a mystical 
allegorical sense, which they absurdly call 
the ‘spiritual sense” ‘Thus they make the 
whole Bible uncertain, and are at liberty to 
give every text a fanciful turn, which best 
serves their own purpose, or pleases the hu- 
mour of their hearers. Nothing can be more 
dangerous than this way ofinterpreting Scrip- 
ture. If we deny its literal meaning, and 
conceive the real sense to be hidden in mys- 
teries, allegories, and fanciful allusions, we 
entirely destroy its use : and then, in our in- 
quiries after truth and duty, wnat rule shail 
we find to guide us ? Every man’s fancy must 
be his guide, which, like an ignis fatuus, will 
mislead the wandering pilgrim into bogs and 
morasses of error, and finally ingulph him in 
everlasting ruin. (p. 46, 47.) 


The author, before he concludes, 
proceeds to answer some objections, 
which may be preferred against the 
view he has taken of the subject, none 
of which we shall think it necessary to 
notice, except the last. 


“Is there no case in which Christians may 
separate from the Church 2?” (p. 54.) 


To this he replies, that 


_ “There may be such acase. If a Church 
18 So essentiaily and irreclaimably corrupt as 
to cease to be a Church of Christ, then, after 
We have in vain tried the Gospel measures al- 
ready mentioned, for her reformation, we 
ought to withdraw from her communion. Qn 
this principle, the Protestants separated from 
the Church of Rome.” (p. 54.) 


He then adverts, in a few words, 
to the grounds of the separation of the 


Independents from the Church of 
England, which he endeavours to jus- 
tify, but in a way which, as it seems 
to us, will scarcely bear the applica 
tion of his own rule, that 

“Smaller errors in doctrine or discipline, 
when they are not made terms of communion, 
can never justify such a separation as implies 
a renouncing of communion.” (p. 56.) 

And we are well persuaded, that had 
the Doctor’s progenitors been equal- 
ly candid with himself, and equally 
disposed to unity, their - separation 
from the Church of England would 
not have taken place. For, unlike 
some of their descendants in this coun- 
try, who scruple not to avow their be. 
lief that she forms a part of the Anti- 
christian kingdom, 

‘© They owned her,” says Dr. Lathrop, “as 
a Church of Christ, and would have continued 
in her communion, notwithstanding certain 
usages, which they thought unscriptural, if she 
would have dispensed with their conformity 
to her therein ; but as she made an entire 
conformity an indispensable term of commu- 
nion, they thought themselves bound to with- 
draw.” (p. 55.) 

But without stopping to shew the 
want of strict accuracy in this repre- 
sentation of the case, we shall only re- 
mark, that whatever weight may be 
given to the argument, as it respects 
ministers, it will scarcely, even on Dr. 
Lathrop’s own principles, jastify the 
secession of private members from the 
Church ; they being neither obliged 
to wear surplices, take oaths of canon- 
ical obedience, read the burial service, 
subscribe the articles, use the sign of 
the cross in baptism, nor pronounce 
the absolution. It was these and such 
like circumstances, which, in King 
Charles’s time, were made the causes 
of separation, causes which will not 
stand the test of the Doctor’s seventh 
and eighth marks. 

We will close our account of these 
discourses with observing, that if the 
reasoning of the preacher has any 
force when applied to the standing 
order of New England, it is greatly 
strengthened when applied to our 
Church, which, besides being scrip- 
tural in its doctrines and spiritual in 
its worship, has the warrant of primi- 
tive example and apostolical authority 
for the form of its government, and 
the mode of its ordination, 
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“ 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &c. &c. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In prosecuting your plan of animad- 
verting upon whatever may appear in 
the periodical publications of the pre- 
sent day, destructive of sound princi- 
ples, you have undoubtedly establish- 
ed some specitic criterion, by compari- 
son with which you are at once ena- 
bled to determine the degree of obli- 
quity which attaches to heterodox 
opinions, and apply such correctives 
as seem best calculated to promote the 
end you have in view. This is a pri- 
vilege to which you have at least an 
equal claim with your brother-censors. 
As the devoted friend of Christianity, 
however, you will unquestionably ad- 
vance your strictures in a Christian 
spirit; and not imprudently expose 
yourself to the charge of ridiculously 
attempting to secure the foundation, 
by demolishing the superstructure. 
in the present condition of mankind, 
it would not unjustly be deemed a 
mark of the most insufferable arro- 
gance in the partizans of any particular 
system of religion, to consider them- 
selves the exclusive possesors of truth ; 
yet there are truths of such a selt- 
evident nature, that whosoever affects 
to deny them, furnishes a presump- 
tive proof of the absence of reason, 
and of course excludes Azs onpiniohs 
from the smallest share of deference. 
Again: there are doctrines not so self- 
evident, perhaps, as the truths last 
mentioned, but which are nevertheless 
supported by arguments of such acon- 
vincing nature, that they are adopted 
as the principal features in nearly 
every scheme of religion. Many there 
are who subscribe to these, who never- 
theless are professed enemies to Chris. 
tianity, and who, we may reasonably 
demand, should bring forward stronger 
evidence in behalf of the truth of their 
other tenets than can be adduced to 
confirm the truth of the doctrines they 
oppose, before any regard can justly 
be paid to their authority. Once more, 
Sir: there are persons who, while 
they proclaim themselves the friends 
of the Christian relicion, will admit it 


only under such restrictions and pecu- 
liarities of interpretation, as would al- 
most justify one in believing that they 
considered it as something which they 
were at perfect liberty to mangle and 
adjust to their own preconceived opi- 
nions, and not as the sacred offspring 
of the wisdom and benevolence of Je- 
hovah. From these we may expecta 
satisfactory explanation, from what au- 
thority they have derived the license 
to introduce at <liscretion emendations, 
revisions, and even proscriptions, be- 
fore they can consistently charge their 
opponents with bigotry, for preterring 
the obvious and direct meaning of the 
Scriptures. 

I was led into this train of thought 
by reading, in the Monthly Review, 
the critiques upon the “ Bishop of 
London’s Lectures,’ and ‘“ Faber’s 
Hore Mosaice.’ (See Monthly Re- 
view, Dec. p. 545 and 390.) Your 
general character of this Review is 
faithful, and sufficient to caution every 
sincere friend of revelation against an 
implicit confidence in their remarks. 
There is a numerous class of readers, 
however, on whose minds their plau- 
sible pretensions to impartiality, mo- 
deration, and liberty of judging, and 
their apparent regard for religion, may 
impose, and make impressions unfa- 
vourable to the genuine sentiments of 
the Bible. For this reason their claims 
ought to be disputed; and this I con- 
ceive may be done with success, by a 
few remarks on the above-mentioned 
critiques. 

After quoting a passare of considera- 
ble length from the Bishop’s first Lec- 
ture, the reviewer “ confesses himself 
at a loss to understand on what Scrip- 
ture authorities the worthy Bishop 
grounds some of the doctrines here 
advanced, especially ihe statement res- 
pecting the Christian scheme being 4 
plan to satisfy the divine justice.” Did 
I entertain the least doubt that this critic 
is acquainted with the Scriptures, pas- 
sages might be pointed out,in my opinion, 
sufficient to authorize abelief in that fun- 
damental article of the christian scheme 
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—the propitiation of the Son of God. 
How can this gentleman fritter away 
the import of such “Scripture author!- 
tics’’ as these: “ Whom God hath set 
forth to be a frropitiation through faith 
in his blood,to declare his righteousness.” 
Rom. ili. 25. “ Forhe is the frrofitia- 
tion for our sins,”? 1 John ii. 2. ** All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we 
have turned every one to his own way.’ 
Will the reviewer say, that the justice 
of God did not demand satisfaction ? 
« And the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.”’ Is. lili. 6: or will 
he deny the sacrifice to be adequate to 
the satisfaction? But what beneficial 
consequences can we expect from quot- 
ing passages to those whose invetera- 
cy of opposition, though veiled under 
the fascinating disguise of benevolence, 
not satisfied with disputing their oppo- 
nents’ Opinions, suggests the very 
blameable expedient of misrepresenta. 
tion! “What,” says the critic, ‘can 
be the idea which Calvin and _ his fol- 
lowers have entertained of a perfect 
and yet vindictive being?’ If Calvin's 
followers were the only abettors of the 
doctrine in question—or if the expres- 
sion, vindictive being, were synonymous 
with the expression, just deing; a nu- 
merous body of persons, who differ on 
comparatively unimportant points from 
the followers of Calvin, would not have 
been involved in the unjust charge of re- 
presenting that God as vengeful, whom 
their doctrines have ever taught them 
to contemplate, in an eminent degree, 
as merciful and compassionate. The 
Reviewer is also “ surprised to observe 
the atonement represented as confirm. 
ed by the conduct and expressions of 
the Baptist; **expressions,” adds he, 
“which must be grievously tortured 
to bear such a meaning.”’ It does not 
appear to me that there is the smallest 
ground to be surprised on this subject. 
One of the Baptist’s expressions is: 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” What 
unprejudiced reader will say that the 
expression “must mot be grievously 
tortured to bear” any other “meaning.” 
The critic does not advance any argu- 
ment to confute the doctrines of the 
lectures, unless the fullowing suppo- 


Sttion be intended fer one: “that theo- 
a. 
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logians have fallen into a wide error 


on points of this nature, by understand. 
ing St. Paul in a literal sense, when 


he is using figurative language, accom- 


modated to the Jewish havits and preju- 
dices on the one hand,and the rights and 
ceremonies of Heathen nations on the 
other.” Whether Paul’s language 
was thus accommodated, will be dis- 
puted by those who believe that the 


chief cause of that long catalogue of 


severe sufferings and abuse which he 
enumerates, was his boldness of oppo- 
sition to both the Jewish prejudices, 
and the rights and ceremonies. of the 
Gentiles. It deserves to Le remark- 
ed, that this is the common, and per. 
haps the only subterfuge of those who 
wish to evade the force of scriptural 
expressions on the subjects of the di- 
vinity of Christ; original sin; the 
atonement ; regeneration, &c. It was 
never denied that many expressions in 
the Old Testament, and likewise in 
the New, were metaphorical, but be- 
cause they are so, must we also believe 
them unintelligible or obscure! After 
all, even this expedient wil! be found 
to conduct its devisers only half way, 
if so far, towards the desired conclusion; 
for if it be thought sufficient to author- 
ize a departure from the literal sense 
of an expression, it can never be 
thought of sufficient weight to justify 
an interpretation exactly opposite. Who 
would suppose the words, “ the mighty 
God, the prince of peace,” were in- 
tended to signify an highly honoured 
creature, and the messenger of peace ! 
When David exclaims, “ Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me;’” and Jere- 
miah, that “the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked:’’ 
who would imagine that the one expres- 
sion meant that he was born tmmacu- 
late, and the other that our original 
propensities were more in favour of 
good than evil! When we read, “he 
(Christ) was wounded for our trans. 
gressions, he was bruised for our ini- 
quities,’’ should we be right in conclud- 
ing that he was only the honoured 
character which divulged the means 
whereby guilt might be pardoned wish- 
out suffering, and sins remitted without 


“shedding of blood!” Aeain: in that 
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short sentence, “ye must be born 
again,” did our Saviour intend to 
inform us that it was a matter of small 
importance, how refractory our pas- 
sions might be, or how imperfect our 
good actions ; if we were only in pos- 
session of sincerity, we need harbour 
no doubts of our safety! To establish 
such a method of interpreting the 
Scriptures is,in my opinion,only another 
way of denying their authority. It 
were to be wished that these critics 
would manifest a greater regard to 
consistency, than to tell us as scholars, 
that a metaphor is a mode of expres- 
sion, which, by allusion to other objects 
or circumstances, gives additional force 
and beauty to the original and simple 
idea; while as divines they insist, 
that a metaphorical expression requires 
an entire inversion of the obvious 
meaning of a passage, in order to ar- 
rive at the idea intended to be convey. 
ed. They likewise scem to forget 
that, while they are thus conferring 
such distinguishing advantages upon the 
oriental scholar, they are depriving by 
far the greatest part of mankind of the 
privilege which they themselves, on 
other occasions, are so strenuous to 
maintain; and that it is a matter of 
total indifference, whether the Bible 
be prohibited by his holiness the Pope, 
or an acquaintance with its contents 
neglected, under a persuasion that, in 
order “to defend or explain the Sacred 
Scriptures, an intimate acquaintance 
with sacred literature is absolutely in- 
disnhensable.”” See Review of Faber’s 
Horz Mosaicz, p. 390,in which re- 
view many remarks occur, strongly in- 
dicative of the hostile intentions of 
these gentlemen, its conductors, to the 
pure unmutilated doctrines of the Bi- 
ble ; which remarks I should be glad 
to see considered by some of your able 
correspondents. JUVENIS, 


To the Editor of the Cluistian Observer. 
I ama constant reader of the Anti-jaco- 
bin Review, and have hitherto been 
much pleased with its fervent profes- 
sions of attachment to our Constitutien, 
both in Charch and State. I am 
myself a warm friend to both ; and, 
therefore, cannot but be grieved when 
} discover in that or any aither publi- 
cation, professedly written on the side 
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of religion and order, any thing that 
appears to be hostile to either, and cal- 
culated to undermine its fundamental 
principles. 

Passages, however, occasionally ap- 
pear in the pages of the Anti-jacobin 
Review, which are injurious to the 
interests of the Established Church ; 
and the more highly I estimate their 
proposed object, the more I lament 
these deviations from it. 

For the purpose of justifying the 
apprehensions which I have stated, 
with respect to the tendency of certain 
passages occurring in this work, I 
would at present call your attention to 
the number for January, 1803, p. 88— 
91; where a pamphlet is reviewed, en- 
titled, Considerations on the present 
State of Religion, speculative and prac- 
tical, in this Country. pp. 57. Hatch- 
ard, 1801. This tract, | must premise, 
I have never seen; and therefore, can 
only form an opinion of it from the ex- 
tracts made in the Review, and the 
character therein given. As these ci- 
tations would occupy too large a space 
fer insertion in your Miscellany, I shall 
only refer you to some positions which 
they contain, and which the Anti-jaco- 
bin Review has passed over without 
censure, and to appearance approves. 

In the first extract, p. 88, of the Re- 
VieW, it is asserted, that “ curious points, 
not essential to salvation,’ are “ insert- 
ed as articles of faith,’ in the XX XIX 
Articles of the Church of England:— 
that “whether essential to salvation or 
not, it is essential to strict honour and 
veracity, and to the purpose for which 
they were drawn up, that they” (viz. 
these “curious points’) ‘ should be 
holden as truc, and taken in the same 
sense by all those who subscribe them:” 
—that, “ amongst the articles, purpose- 
ly intended to unite under one stand- 
ard of belief all the members of our 
Church, some were introduced with 
the hope of bringing into her fold those 
untractable sectaries the Puritans: 

* This seems to be a very gross anachron- 
ism: for the articles were prepared in the 
year 1552, and published with royal authority 
in the year 1553, during the reign of Edward 
V1.: and Puritanism had no existence what- 
ever tillthe next reign; and indeed did not 
appear in England till that of Elizabeth. See 
Burnett’s Reform, Vol. I. and Mosheim’s Ec- 
cles, Hist. cemt, 16. chap. 17. 
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—that the “articles”? are “so worded, 
chat, in giving their unfeigned assent 
to the obvious grammatical sense of 
the words,’’ the Puritans “ might assert 
‘heir favourite tenets in the most une- 
guivocal language ;” “limiting the 
mercies of the Deity, and effectually 
cutting off the vast majority of the hu- 
man species from all hope of pardon 
and happiness, by the exterminating 
doctrine of unconditional decrees :” 
that these articles, however, were “suf- 
ficiently agreeable to the sentiments 
of the greater part of the Clergy,” 
“Jearned and pious” as they were, at 
the time when the articles were fram- 
ed. It is moreover intimated by this 
impugner of the estublished creed, that 
the eleventh article of “ Justification 
by faith alone,” and the thirteenth, 
Of works before justification, (which 
is strangely confounded with the 
eighteenth, respecting the insufficiency 
of the light of nature) contain false 
doctrine, 

It was naturally to be expected, that 
they who professedly stand up as Co- 
jossal champions, in defence of our es- 
tablished doctrines, would have boldly 
sugmatized the foregoing assertions 
with their severest censure. But no! 
it was enough to pass a gentle stricture 
on the writer’s carelesness and inele- 
gance of style. (See p. 89.) And, lest 
the touch of their rod should give him 
unnecessary pain, they, in the close of 
their critique, profess themselves oblig- 
ed to him for what he has written, 
and openly avow an unqualified appro. 
bation of his sentiments. But is it 
thus, Mr. Editor, that our Church is to 
be vindicated and upheld? Are impor- 
tanterrors in chronology, and mis-state- 
ments of historical facts, to be left un- 
noticed and uncorrected? Do the Anti- 
jacobin Reviewers admit that the doc- 
trine of unconditional decrees is laid 
down in our XXXIX Articles; that 
this doctrine is contained in the obvious 
gSramatical sense of the words, and ex- 
pressed in the most unequivocal lan- 


guage? Do they moreover allow that 


it is essential to strict honour and ve- 

racity, and to the furfiose for which the 

articles were drawn ufty that they should 

be holden as true, and taken in the 

same sense by all those who subscribe 
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them ? Do they moreover grant, in 
concurrence with this author, that the 
articles contain false doctrine ? What 
will their friends, Dr. Hey, and Dr. 
Kipling, say to them concerning these 
concessions! If these assertions be 
true, the supralapsarian divine is the 
only man of strict honour and veracity : 
or rather, if the articles contain false 
doctrine, the whole body of the Clergy 
are destitute of these qualities. How 
innocent and inoffensive is the remark 
of the Rev. Mr. Rose,* had it even 
been correctly reported, as I am assur- 
ed it was not; or even that of Mr. Row- 
land Hill, compared with these anony- 
mous Covsiderations, and the sanction 
which is given to them by the silence of 
the <Anti-jacobin Review, respecting 
their pernicious tendency!!+ The for- 
mer are blows aimed only at particular 
branches ofthe ecclesiastical tree ; but 
the latter are calculated to cut it up by 
the very roots. 

In the nextcitation, the author of the 
Considerations states, that “ the pres. 
ent Church of England is exposed to 
the attacks oftwo kinds of enemies, 
Infidels and Methodists ;” (Query, 
Why are the Dissenters omitied ?)—- 
that the latter are only “ enemies 
towards those who enjoy its honours 
and emoluments:{ —that when the 
Methodists “ assert that theirs is the 
primitive theology of the Church of 
England, which they alone deliver 
unadulterated to their flocks, they are 
not easily answered :’’—that ** Bishop 
Warburton, aware of this difficulty, 
when he wrote his cxcellent treatise, 
entitled, ** The Doctrine of Grace,’ 
was obliged to confine himself to the 
manner of propagating their opinions, 
when it is most evident that he was 


* See page 63, in the same number of the 
Anti-jacobin Review. 

t Indeed the charge implied can only be 
compared in its indiscriminate nature, and its 
severity, with the accusation of perjury, 
brought against the Clergy, by Mr. Hey, of 
Bristol, But an open enemy is better than a 
fulse friend. 

{Donot the Methodist preachers, when 
they apply for a license to preach, avow 
themseives dissenters from some branch or 
other of the Church doctrine or discipline ? 
And does not the Anti-jacobin Review con- 
stantly represent them as unfriendly to +A 
Bstablishment itself ® 
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equally inimical tothe matter.’ Now 
the inference deducible from the con- 
cessions of this incautlous writer is 
plainly this ; that Bp. Warburton was 
nota man of strict honour and veracity, 
since he subscribed repeatedly to doc- 
trines, which the author of the Conszd- 
era‘ions has asserted to be favourable 
to Puritanism, and now intimates to be 
agreeable to the opinions of the Meth- 
odists, while the Bishop in his heart 
Was Inimical to them. The author 
then proceeds to express a wish “ that 
this stumbiing block” (viz. the puritan- 
ical and methodistical articles of the 
Church of England!!!) * may be re- 
moved,’ and a hope “ that it will.” 
Nay, not contented with the removal 
of the parts which particularly offend 
him. he introduces a sweeping clause, 
ia which ie recommends to the legis- 
lature an abrogation of subsesigtion to 
the XXNXIX Articles altogether; and 
advises that “an unequivocal assent to 
the Book of Common Praver”’ shall be 
required instead of But he does 
not stop here. For, previously to the 
requisition of this assent, he would 
b ve not only the “ damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian creed” omitted, but 
also ** the form of the absolution in the 
visitation of the sick” altered, and “a 
few verbal corrections” winle. Alas! 
poor Church of Engiand, whose false 
friends join with licr enemies in tear- 
ing out her very vitals, But, with 
respect to these alterations, all her 
veal friends will concur in an ardent 
wish, Lowge absit dies ! 

{ will not trouble you, Mr, Editer, 
with many animadversions on these 
Considerations, and on the sanction 
which they receive from their admis- 
sion without censure into the Anti- 
it acobin Review, and from the handsome 
character which is there given to them. 
Yhese speak for themselves, # Can- 
net, however, avoid asking, Does the 
reviewer really believe that the frimi- 


tive theology of the Church of England 


may be identified with Methodism, 
and that the Methodists alone deliver 
to their flocks the real doctrine of the 
Establishment ? } do not: andI meore- 
over think that the Liturgy of the 
“harch of England is in unison with 
ev ayticles; and shall always deem 
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that man to be her foe, who tries to set 
these standards of orthodoxy in oppo- 
sition to each other. With respect to 
the Considerations, on the firesent State 
of Religion, speculative and practical, 
in this country ; | must avow my con- 
viction, that “an enemy hath done 
this ;” and I am sorry to find the Anti- 
sacobin Review concurring in such an 
act of daring hostility. The ground of 
my concern may be seen in their judg- 
ment of this tract, which they give at 
the conclusion of their review : 78 A 
ereat deal of useful matter’? (and it 
may be supposed, that they have select- 
ed for quotation what appeared to 
them to be most useful) “ is contained 
in this litthe pamphlet; and we are 
much obliged to the author for liberal 
sentiment, guided by religious sincer- 
ity.’ From such dderality, and such 
sincerity may this nation be delivered ! 
JAMES, 





we did not hesitate to express an opi- 
nion that the professions and conduct of 
the Editors of the Anti-jacobin Review 
were greatly at variance. That their 
opinions on Church government stand 
opposed to the true principle 2s of Pro- 
testantism, is pretty evident, (see, for 
an example, their Revicw of “ a Dia- 
lorue between a Minister of the Church 
of England, and his Parishioners,” &c, 
in January and February, 1802, and 
Christ. Observ. Vol. I. p. 257.) But 
it is not on the subject of Church Gov- 
ernment alone that we apprehend them 
to have manifested a popish tendency. 
We complained (Vol. [. p. 177) that 
their boasted attachmentto the Church 
had “ displayed itself in the mutilation 
of her genuine dectrines ;”? and we 
substantiaieu our charge by a refer- 
ence to a passage in their Review for 
January, 1802, (p. 85) where they indi- 
cate an attachment to the form, but 2 
dislike tothe spirit of religion. 
Another proof will be found in their 
“ recommendation,” with a slight qual- 
ification of a very heterodox work of 
Mr. Vellowes (see Anti-jacobin Re- 
view, for Dec. 1801, and Christ. Ob- 
serv. Vol. I. p. 238); and any one who 
will take the trouble carefully to exam- 
ine the critique on which our corres: 


At an early period of our labours, 
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pondent James has commented, will 
tind afarther confirmation of our senti- 
ments. We instance these cases, be. 
cause they bring the charge directly 


home; but in our opinion, a proof of 


their popish leanings, at least equally 
strong, though less capable of being 
established without much detail, is 


deducible from the general strain of 


their work. They seem to prefer 
Popery to any form of Protestantism, 
except that of the Church of Eng. 
Jand;* and it will not be denied, that 
the violence of Popery is one of their 
chiefcharacteristics. ‘They are enemies 


to the Toleration Act,t and conside-. 


rably hostile to Sunday Schools. ‘They 
are unfriendly even to the distributioca 
of the Scriptures, ifwe may judge from 
the ungualified strain of their censure 
on the attempt made by the London 
Missionary Society, te introduce them 
into Vrance; an attempt which we 


* Sce Anti-jacobin Review for December 
last, p. 433. 

¢ See for a recent proof, their 
Quen’s Methodism Unmasked. 


feview of 
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hope will stimulate the zeal of Chris- 
tlans of every name, (sce their Review 
for December last, p. 483.) An Ital. 
ian Bishop, who manifested an anxiety 
to promote the circulauca of the Scrip- 
tures in ZJvaly, fails aiso under the 
weight of their displeasure, (see same 
Review, p. 434;) and they denounce 
him to the Por, because he is friendly 
to a reformation from Popery. 

We mean not toimpeach the inten- 
tions of the Anrsncuiin Reviewers, so 
faras to affirm that it is a part of their 
design to introduce Pofery into the 
English Church ; but weare persuaded 
that itis the tezdency of their labours, 
under the name of Protestantism, to 
establish many of the most truly Popish 
principles. We know that many very 
well-meaning men favour them, and 
are influenced by their writings, froma 
belief that they are zealous supporters 
of the Church. We beg of such per- 
sons coolly to weigh the above letter of 
James, as well as the remarks which 
we have now made. 
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4 General Bill of all the Christenings and Bu- 
rials, from Dec. 15, 1801, to Dec. 14, 1802. 


Christened in the 97 parishes within the 
Walls, 1189.—Buried, 1503. 

Christened in the 17 Parishes without the 
Walls, 4716.—Buried, 4219. 

Christened in the 23 Out Parishes in Mid- 
llesex and Surry, 9329.—Buried, 8578, 

Christened in the 10 Parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westininster, 4684.— Buried, 
4977. 


a § Males 10564 


¢ Females rend In all 19,918 


. Males 9889 9.379 

Buried, Foci 9490 In all 19,379 
Wrereof have died, 

Under two years of age ° 5925 
Between two and five ; . 2379 
live and ten ‘ ; : 892 
len and twenty , , ° $25 
Twenty and thirty ‘ ‘ 1199 
Thirty and forty . ° . 1782 
Forty and fifty ‘ , 2112 
Vifty and sixty ; : . 1885 
‘xty and seventy , 1353 
seventy and eighty : ; 896 
Lghty aad ninety 569 


Ninety and a hundred : ‘ 62 
A hundred and two ; ' 9 
Increased in the Burials this year 5 


A most respectable society has been form- 
ed, and a iarge sum subscribed, for the relief 
of poor chimney-sweepers. The objects of 
this benevolent institution are to present the 
youths so employed from being oppressed, 
and to discover, if possible, a mode of sweep- 
ing chimneys, which will render the present 
inhuman method unnecessary. 

The Greek MSS. brought by Messrs. 
Cuarke and Cripps, of Jesus College,Cam- 
bridge, (see Christ. Observ. Vol. 1. p. 811,) 
from Patmos, Naxos, and other parts of 
Greece, and from Constantinople, are as fol- 
low :— 

From Patmos.—1. The Works of Plato, 
most beautifully written on vellum, in folio : 
the Scholia in minute capitals: the Colophon 
proves that it was written by John the Calli- 
graph, for Arethas, Deacon of Patrae, for 
thirteen Byzantine nummi, inthe 14th year of 
the indiction, and in the reign of Leo son of 
Basilius.—Lexicon of St. Cyril, of Alexan- 
dria.—3. Greek Poetry, accompanied by an- 
cient Greek musical notes.—4. Ditto, ditto.— 
5. The Works of Gregory of Nazianzum, 
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From Naxos.—Copies of the Gospels, in 

pitals, of very ancient date. 

“rom Mount ArHos.—l. The Orations of 
» mosthenes —2. The Works often Athenian 
© »ators, some of which not hitherto known. 

From ConsTan‘riNOPLE.—1. The Works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, with a curious and 
learned commentary, written on vellum, in fo- 
lio —2. Complete copies of the Gospels, writ~ 
ten in the eighth century.—3, 4, 5, 6. Vari- 
ous copies of the Gospels, and of the Epistles, 
and Acts of the Apostles, of different cates. 
—7.The Works of Philip the Hermit.—8. Dia- 
logues of Theodore the Syracusan—9. A 
Work on Greek Grammar.—10, 11, 12. The 
Writings of Commentators on the Gospels, 
and the Works of the earliest Fathers of the 
Church. —13. Very ancient copy of the Evan- 
gelistarium of the Greek Church.—14. Ditto, 
ditto.—15 The Works of Philes, on Animals. 

It may be interesting to some “a our reacers 
to know, that the admission to the use of the 
library belonging to the British Museum has 
been lately facilitated by the trustees. The 
reading-room is open from ten till four every 
day, except on Saturdays and Sundays, and 
for one week at Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide ; also on Thanksgiving and Fast-cays. 
Persons desirous of admission are to send in 
their applications, in writing, to the principal 
Librarian; who will laythe same before the next 
general meeting, or committee of the trustees. 
But as it might be dangerous, in so populous 
2 metropolis as London, to admit perfect 
strangers, it is expected that every person 
who applies, if not known to any trustee or 
officer of the Museum, should produce a re- 
commendation from some person of known 
and approved character. In all cases which 
require such despatch, as that time cannot be 
allowed for making an application to the 
trustees, the principal Librarian, or, in his 
absence, the Secretary, is empowered to grant 
a temporary leave till the next general meet- 
ing or committee. 

In the press, the second yolume of the im- 
proved edition of Hurcuins’s History of ‘Dor 
setshire; the second volume of BiGiAann’s 
Genealogicat Collections for Gloucestershire, un- 
der the direction of three able antiquaries ; a 
new editionof Harrincton’s Nuge Antique, 
much improved ; a posthumous w ork, by the 
Jate Mr. PEGGE, hasigar<ah Anecdotes of the 
English Language ; a Poem on Glasgow, by 
Mr Joun Mayne, with notes iNustrat’ ne the 
local allusions ; Letters on the Importance of 
the Female Sex, with observations on their 
manners, and on education, by Mis# Har- 
FIELD ; 4 translation of Sue’s History of Gal- 
vanism, With notes, supplementary matter, 
and copper-plates ; an Account of the various 
charitable institutions in Ireland, addressed to 
the Lord Lieutenant, by the Rev Mr. Hincks, 
of Cork ; Anthropology, or the Natural Histo- 
ry of Man, including a comparative view of 
the structure and functions of animated beings 
in general, by Witrn1am Brasr, M. A. &e, 
&e, in 1 vol. Syo. Mlustrated by twenty views, 
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engraved from drawings by the author; 4 
Tour through South Wales and Monmouth. 
shire, by J. 1. Barwer, F.S. A.; an Inquiry 
into the Colonial Policy of European Powers, 
by H. Broucuron, Jun. Esq. ; a second vo- 
lume of MaLcoum’s Description of London. 

M. Peurier has published proposals for 
a very extensive work in French, to be print- 
ed in London. 
the Invasion of Egypt and Syria by the French, 
confirmed by all the French, English, and 
Turkish official papers. ‘This relation will be 
preceded by the Reports and Memoirs pre- 
sented to the Government when the Expeditior 
was undertaken ; and will be followed by a 
recital of all that shall have passed among the 
Mamelukes, Turks, and English, from the de- 
parture of the French to the moment of pub. 
lication. 

Dr. Forses, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, has in forwardness Memoirs of the 
Irst and most eminent Founders of the Edin- 
burgh Medical School, with an account of 
their works; comprehending a review of the 
tenets of Brown and Cullen. 

The Reverend J. Gotpsmit#H has prepar- 
ed a Grammar of the First Elements of Geo- 
graphy, introductory to his Geography for the 
Use of Schools, lately published. It consists 
of—1. Elements; 2. ‘The use of the globes; 
and 3. The mode of constructing maps. 

The Rev. J. WHITAKER IS at present em- 
ployed upon A critical Statement of the original 
flistory of London. 

The late Mr. Suaw’s History of Stafford- 
shire will be continued, it is said, by some 
friends of the author. 

A new college is shortly to be erected at 
Cambridge, by the name of DowninG Cot- 
LEGE, in pursuance of the will of Sir George 
Downing. 

Long experience is said to have proved, 
that straw or loose twigs, scattered over any 
plant, or bed of plants, preserve from frost 
better than a solid or close covering ; and 
that nets, three or four thick, hung on a wali 
before truit-trees in blossom, preserve them 
better than any substance that quite excludes 
the air im every direction. 

FRANCE. 

The following is an account of the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, at Paris, during the 
year 1802 Legitimate births, 15,519; illegi- 
timate births, 5499; total births, 21,015— 
Marriages, 469 4; divorces, 902.—Deathis in 
their own hotises, 12658; in their hospitals 
and alms-houses, 7540; @ du morgue, 192 ; to- 
ta] deaths, 20,590. By this account it w oul d 
appear, that more than one-third of the births 
are illegitimate, and that more than one-third 
of the deaths occur in poor houses ! 

A French and Arabic Lexicon, in small fo- 
lio, for the use of those who visit the Le- 

vant for commercial purposes, will shortly 
be published at Paris, compiled by a pupil of 
De S Sacy, who revised and corrected it. A 
second volume: is to follow, containing the 
Arabic and French part. 
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A manufactory of cloth impermeable to wa- 
ter has been lately established at Paris. It 
has the peculiar merit of being supple and 
elastic; 1s not affected by either dryness or 
jumidity ; and loses none of its qualities in 
joing water. 

RUSSIA. 
The Emperor of Kussia has offered a con- 
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Ix January 1802, two of the Missionaries 
employed among the HortTENtTo'S, went to 
Cape Town, to represent to Generai Dundas 
(he conduct of some neighbouring farmers, 
who had seized on the lands of their people. 
itis excellency received them kindly, and 
promised to dv what he could to redress the 
srievance. The fiscal, Mr. Rhynefield, plead- 
ed their cause with the governor. He ob- 
served, “that the mission at Bavianskleof 
had existed now ten years ; that about 1000 
Hottentots had lived there, and distinguish- 
ed themselves by their obedience to the Mis- 
sionaries and their orderly conduct, so that he 
had never had any complaints from that quar- 
ter. They did not want a fiscal, though, in 
other places wherever 300 people got toge- 
ther, a justice had enough to do, In the 
late period of famine, sickness, and morta- 
litv, no relief had been granted to the poor 
Hottentots, but the Missionaries alone had 
supported the burden, and cared for the 
poor, sick, and famishing people. The more 
they deserve well, the more unjust were the 
encicachments made upon them.” At taking 
leave, his Excelleucy promised to recommend 
ihe mission to the future government, 

From the letters lately received from the 
Missionaries on the coast of LaBRaporR, we 
extract the following passages : 


Hopedal, August 14, 1802. 

“* Among some of our Lsquimaux families, 
a particular awakening was observed last win- 
ter. One man and two children were baptized, 
and seven admitted candidates for baptism. 
We rejoice greatly on such occasions, and 
pray fervently tothe Lord, that he may estab- 
lish their hearts, that they may grow in his 
love and knowledge, and that we may once 
have the pleasure to see a man of this naticn, 
who not only exibits a living exampie of the 
power of the grace of God, but may, with 
confidence, be employed to testify to Lis coun- 
trymen, from his own experience, what the 
blood of Jesus can effect in changing and 
cleansing the heart of a sinner, making him 
in heir of everlasting life. The schools of the 
children were diligently attended, and the 
scholars, in some of whom there is Po want of 
Capacity, shewed a desire to Jearn.”’ 

. © Nain, 9h Sept. 1862. 

“ Whoever is acquainted with the Esqui- 

Tus in their natural and unconverted state, 


. 
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siderable premium to any person who shall 
introduce any new and advantageous method 
of agriculture, or shall bring to perfection 
any old agricultural invention; who shall 
open any new branch: of commerce ; who shall 
establish any new manufacture ; or who shall 
invent any machine or process useful én the 
arts. 


4 hie 


and sees them met together at the Church, 
attentively listening to the word of God, or be- 
holds a company of converted Esquimaux sur- 
rounding the table of the Lord, and favoured 
to enjoy his body and blood sacramentally, 
under a deep and comfortable sense of his 
gracious presence, must stand astonished at 
‘the power of our Saviour’s love, which melts 
the hardest hearts, and imparts to them 
heavenly blessings.” 

“* January 6, we hadthe joy to baptize a 
heathen woman. Feb, 19, a man called Sek- 
sigak, anoted sorcerer, and two women, were 
admitted candidates for baptism. And again, 
March the 4th, we had the joy to baptize an- 
other man.” 


At Of#--ak, the Esquimaux congregation 
consisted of 33, 

At Fairfield, in Upper Canana, there 
were 150 believing Indians at the close of 
1801. ‘The Missionaries at that place had 
applied to the Chippeways to know “ whether 
they were willing to bear the Gospel, and to 
permit a Missionary to reside among them ?”” 
‘The principal chief of the nation replied, “1 
will receive you,” and pointed to the place in 
which the Missionaries should dwell. 

‘Yhe latest accounts from JaMaica are 
stated to be more encouraging than those re- 
ceived for some time past; the negroes scem 
more attentive in coming to Church, and re- 
questing instruction, and several benevolent 
proprietors have shewn a wish to introduce 
Christianity among their slaves. 

At Paramaribo, in Suninam, 18 adult ne- 
grroes were baptizcd inthe year 1&01. In the 
Islund of Sr. Tuomas, Sv. Croix, and Srr. 
Jan, during the same year, 194 xdult negroes 
were baptized, and 167 admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper; ancdin Sr. Kirts, 169 adult 
negrocs were baptized, and 99 admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, trom Easter 1801 to Easter 
1802. 

BAPTIST MISSJON I BENGAL, 

We have already mentioned, that by the 
exertions chiefly of Avr. Carey, a translation 
of the New Testament into the Bengalee lan- 
guage had been printed. This must be con- 
sidered as a highly important work. We also 
mentioned, that the attachment of the natives 
to their cast, had, in a few instances, giver 
way toa conviction of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, and that six persons had been baptized. 
We now propose to give 2 few extracts from 
the accounts recently reecived, which will ea- 
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plain to our readers the present state of this 
mission. ‘ 

‘* Both Europeans and natives laughed at 
what they thought the enthusiastic idea of 
breaking the bands of the Hindoo Casts, by 
preaching the Gospel. When Kristnoo and 
Gokool rejected their cast, many wondered 
at it; but the generality tauntingly asked, 
‘Have any of the Brahmans of Caestos be- 
lieved on him ? Lately, however, they have 
been deprived even of this small consolation. 
One Caesto jomed the Church a little time 
since, Last week, two more of the same 
cast, and one Braliman came, and voluntarily 
rejected their cast, even without our propos- 
ing it. While these were at Kristno’s house, 
a Brahman came, who was said to be ona 
pilgrimage to Benares. On the road, he met 
with one of the little tracts which we had cir- 
culated in Bengalee. He came to Serampore, 
rejected his cast, and is determined to sit at 
the feet of Jesus and hear his words. Ano- 
ther Brahman is expected to reject his cast. 
He is of the highest rank, and possesses a 
very superior understanding. Even now he 
mightily convinces the Bralimans, as well as 
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others, and gives some happy evidences that 
his heart is right with God. His name is 
Kemol. 

“ We are now erecting a school for the 
board, clothing, and tuition of 20 native 
youths. Their instruction in the principles of 
Christianity is the leading object. The re. 
quisite subscription for it is nearly finished.” 


RUSSIAN 


In our number tor November last, we gave 
some account of the progress which Mr, 
Brunton had made in his attempt to esta. 
blish a mission among the Tartars. Uader 
the protection of the Russian government, 
he proceeded from Astrakan on the 10th of 
August, with the view of selecting an eligible 
spot for his permanent residence. He pitch- 
ed at length upon a ‘Tartar village, called Ka. 
rass, situated near the source of the river Cu- 
bane, and at an equal distance from the Eur. 
ine and Caspian seas. He and his brother 
missionary lodge in the bouse of the Sultan, 
until theirown can be built. They enjoy, at 
Karass, the protection of a Russian garrison, 
there being a fort in the place. 


TARTARY. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

A Lonc journal of the proceedings of Se- 
bastiani, during his late mission to Egypt 
and Syria, has been published in the official 
paper of France, and has deservedly attracted 
general attention. The measures of this agent, 
wherever he’goes, are marked with the domi- 
neering spirit of Bonaparte. He commands 
the Pacha of Tripoli, and the Pacha submits, 
** since the great Bonaparte requires it.” Ile 
asserts, that in every part of Egypt, the re- 
turn of Bonaparte is eagerly desired ; and he 
tells the First Consul, that 6000 Frenchmen 
are adequate to the conquest of that coun- 
try. The islands in the Jonian Sea, he adds, 
are ready, at a moment’s notice, to fraternize 
with France. He every where seems to 
have behaved with insolence, and on receiv- 
ing the slightest offence, he threatens even 
the Turkish governors with the vengeance 
ef Bonaparte. ‘The object of Sebastiani’s 
report seems to be, in the first place, to im- 
press the French nation with the idea that Bo- 
naparte’s conduct in Egypt has strongly at- 
tached the inhabitants to him; and, inthe next 
place, to lead foreign nations into the notion, 
that this gascenading journal contains all that 
as to be known of the objects of the First 
Consul, and thus to prevent further inquiry. 


The First Consul has given another proof 


of his arrogant and domineering temper, in 
sending back Gen, Lasnes to Lisbon, not only 
without a reprimand for his former outrageous 
conduct at that court, but with applause on 
xeccount of it. He even exhorts Lasnes to 
persevere inthe same course which he had 


be:fore pursucd, 


An epidemic complaint is said to prevail 
at present in Paris, by which many have been 
carried off. 

Every effort is making by the French go- 
vernment to reinforce the troops in St. Domin- 
go. Bonaparte seems to have no intention of 
abandoning his enterprize. He will, proba. 
bly, continue to pour fresh armies into that 
wretched colony, in order to carry on his 
war of extermination; but if he should finally 
succeed in this, it must be by the sacrifice of 
the flower of his troops. The negroes have 
learnt to fight and to conquer; but they are 
not his most formidable enemy. ‘The climate 
will continue to destroy its victims as fast as 
the ingenuity of Bonaparte can supply them. 

An arrete of the French government forbids 
the intermarriage of whites with negroes. 


HOLLAND. 

The Batavian government of state has de- 
clared in favour of the petitioners for the re- 
peal of a part of the law, prohibiting the tran- 
sit of woollen goods into Holland. The ma- 
nufacturers have, however, sent in counter 
petitions, 

GIBRALTAR. 

On Christmas-day, a mutiny broke out in 
one of the regiments doing duty at that place. 
‘Lhe cause of it does not seem to be accuraie- 
ly known in this country. Some lives were 
lost on the part of the insurgents before it 
was suppressed. <A few of those engaged 
in it have been tried and found guilty, and 
some of them have been executed. Perfect 


tranquillity is said to have been restored, when 


tiie rast accounts Came away. 
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AMERICA. A convention entered into on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, 1802, between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, has been made public, by which it ap- 
pears that the latter has engaged to pay 
£, 600,000 in lieu ofall debts due by Americans 
to British subjects, which were contracted pre- 
viously to the commencement of hostilities 
between the two countries, 


The cession of Louisiana to France has oc- 
casioned great alarm in America; particu- 
larly as the Spanish Governor of New Orleans, 
at the evident instigation of the French Goy- 
ernment, had issued a proclamation which de- 
prives the Americans of the right which they 
hold by treaty, of depositing, at that place, the 
merchandize which comes down the rivers 
Ohio and Mississippi, until sold, or exported. Salons l 
If Bonaparte should persist in this unjust and It is said, that since General Rochambeau 
irritating measure, a rupture with the United has assumed the chief command in St. Do- 
States will be he probable cunsequence, as ™ingo, the Irench cause wears a more fa- 
from the firm tone held by Congress upon the vourable aspect. Some fresh troops had 
occasion, it is plain that they are fully deter- arrived, and given a temporary confidence to 
mined to assert their rights. Leclere’s arbi- tlie thinned ranks of the consular army. The 
trary conduct towards the Americans at St. blacks also are said to have been worsted in 
Domingo; the equally severe treatment which several rencounters ; but it is likely still to 
they have received at the ceded Dutch colo. Cost many thousand lives before the French 
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nies ; together with the present attempt to de- obtain a firm footing even on the shores of the 

prive the Western States of all access tothe island. 

ocean, look as if Bonaparte imagined that by ENGLISH WEST INDIES. 

bold and insolent measures he could terrify Antigua, which has been remarkably pre- 
| the Americans into submission, as he has’ served from the yellow fever, even w hile it 


dove the continental nations of Europe. In raged in the other islands, has lately been 
this, bowever, he will find himself greatly visited by that fatal scourge, and many are 
mistaken. said to have fallen a sac rifice to it. 


GREA'P BRIEAIN. 


io @ PartramMentT met pursuant to adjournment = cis, — Phillips, Thomas Newman, Fobn 
n We onthe 3d instant. The only measure ofim- Doy;le, Daniel Tyndal, Fames Sedwick Wrat- 
portance wich has hitherto oecupied its at- — ren, v iiiiam Lander, Arthur Graham, Samuel 
Ye tention (much of the time of the House of Smith, and Fobn Macnamara, for nicu 
1- Commons beings taken be in ballotting for avrEaAson. 
of elect...) committees) is the bill for continuing, The following are the particulars of the 
- till six weeks after the meeting of the next charge preferred against them. 
at Session of Parliament, the restrictions on the Ist. — on the 16th of November last, the 
is Bank of Engtand from issuing specie in pay- prisoners at the bar had conspired together, 
ly ment of their notes. ‘The measure gave rise te atte mpted to seduce several soldiers in 
of 10 some discussions, but these chie Py respect- his Majesty’s service, to unite with them in 
ve ed the duration of the restriction, there being ating the government of this realm, in 
re ageneral admission that some further restric- Cliurch and State, and to depose, kill, and 
te tion Was necessary, In order to prevent to» destroy the king. 
as mdden arunupon the Bank. The Bill has 2d. That they had administered oaths te 
1. hot yet passed the House of Lords. sundry persons, in order to combine for these 
ds Phe King has been pleased to appoint Wil- purposes. 
‘am Drummond, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Sd. That they had conspired to lie in wait, 
Ambassador extraordinary and Plenipotentia- seize, and set upon the King as he went to 
ss, ry to the Sublime Ottoman Porte. open the present session of parliament, to se- 
ue ‘he King has also been pleased to appoint cure and imprison his person, and to depose 
sol Hurh Elltott, Esq. to be his Majesty’s Envoy him from his i imperial state and dignity. 
an hxtraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 4th. That they had conspired to attack and 
ae the Court of Naples scize upon the two Houses of Parliament, the 
ter The King has aiso been pleased to appoint Bank, the Tower, and the magazines, arms, 


Anthony Merry, Esq. tobe his Majesty’s En- &c. contained in it; to stop and detain the 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- mail coaches, and other carriages, travelling 


" tary tothe United States of America. from London; and to raise insurrection, and 
ice. _ The King has also been pleased to appoint rebellion, against the king, and to slaughter 
ie Pdward Thornton, Kisq. to be his Majesty’s his subjects. a 
ere gp ecretary of Legation at the Hague. After a long and patient hearing, the ‘se facts 

it Un the 7th instant, came on before Lord were substantiated against all the prisoners, 
ail “Henborough, Mr. Justice Le Blanc, Mr. Jus- except Thomas Philli ips, Jchn Dovle, and 
And ce Chambre, and Mr. Earon Thompson, at Samuel Smith: the rest were found GUILTY, 
ect gic Court House, Horsemonger-lane, the trial and the awful sentence of the law was imme- 
hen g Colonel Despard ; me on the Oth, the trial diately pronounced upon them. That sen- 

Yoon Weod, Thomas Broughton, Ffobn Fran-e tenee was executed on the Oist instant om 
’ 
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Colonel Despard and six others; three of the 
convicts, Thomas Newman, Daniel Tyndale, 
and William Lander, being respited during 
his Majesty’s pleasure. (See Obituary for an 
account of Despard’s death.) 

We cannot close our account of these trials, 
without joining our voice to that of the com- 
munity at large, in bearing testimony to the 
tenderness and dignified forbearance of gov- 
ernment in their conduct towards the unhappy 
prisoners, No attempt was made, previous to 
the trial, to rouse the indignation, or interest 
the feelings, of the nation. The proceedings 
of his Majesty’s Attorney-General were mark- 
ed with that fairness and candour, for which 
he is so much distinguished ; and the conduct, 
not only of the judges who presided in court, 
but of the juries who tried the issue, proved 
incontestibly, that never did a similar trial 
take place more free from any bias of interest, 
party, or passion. We have not the smallest 
hesitation in expressing our perfect conviction 
of the equity of the sentence, and our warm 
approbation of the lenity of the prosecutors. 
And in reviewing the particulars of the con- 
spiracy which has been discovered, what 
vratitude ought we to feel to the Great Dis- 
poser of all events, who has, by means of the 
vigilance ofour government, defeated the pur- 
poses of violent and wicked men; for though 
we do not believe that any great number of 
persons were implicated in the treason, which 
has so happily been brought to light, vet if the 
blow had been struck, which the conspira. 
tors meditated, we tremble to think of the 
confusion which the scattered remnant of 
jacobins in this country, operating, by the 
usual jacobinical arts, on tle passions of a 
mob, might have occasioned ; and of the blood 
which might have been shed in consequence. 
We have a confidence, that, through the di- 
vine blessing, the loyalty, and spirit, and good 
sense of the country would, in no long time, 
have crushed the attempt to deprive us of eve- 
ry thing most dear tous. But, thank God, we 
have been spared the awful trial. 

On the 16th instant, thirty publicans were, 
at the instance of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, convicted by the magistrates of 
Union Hall, in the penalty of ten shillings 
each, and full costs, for having suflered tip- 
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pling in their houses on the Lord’s day, not. 
withstanding the previous notice sent them by 
the Society todesist. The above convictions, 


added to those before the magistrates of 


Queen-square, Westminster, Hatton-garden, 
and Worship-street, make the number of shop. 
keepers and publicans nearly a hundred, who 
have been thus punished for obstinately per. 
severing inthe exercise of their ordinary call- 
ings on the Lord’s day, in open defiance of 
the laws. These frequent convictions shew 
the laudable readiness with which the magis- 
trates assist the exertions of the Society, and 
are calculated to produce the happiest ef. 
fects. 

Itis with great pleasure we observe, thia‘ 
through the highly praise-worthy exertions of 
the same Society, two more of those persons, 
who are systematically employed in corrupt- 
ing the morals of the country, by the sale of 
books and prints of the most shocking tenden- 
cy, have recently been prosecuted to convic 
tion in the Court of King’s Bench. We are 
truly concerned to see it established by the 
evidence produced on these trials, that the 
great mart for the books and prints in ques- 
tion, has been in the seminaries of youth of 
both sexes. 

The Irish mails state, that tranquillity has 
keen restored in the counties of Waterford 
and Tipperary, owing, in a great measure, to 
the conciliatory expedients adopted by Lord 
Donoughmore, whose example appears to have 
excited a becoming emulation among the no- 
blemen and gentlemen of the county of Lime- 
rick to pursue a similar line of conduct. The 
disturbances that have for some time past pre- 
vailed in the South of Ireland, we are assured, 
have no political relation whatever; they have 
arisen from local jealousies, and individua! 
grievances among the wretched peasantry, the 
bature of which the government have wisels 
determined to ascertain. Mr. Wickham, the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary, is now on a tour 
i» the perturbed districts, and great hopes are 
entertained, that the laudable measures adopt- 
ed in this instance by the government, will 
tend, ina material degrce, to the permanent 
tranquillity of the country, and the genera! 
happiness of the people. 


OBITUARY. 


ACCCUNT OF THE DEATH OF SENEX’S SON. 
(Continued from p. €3.) 

THe following was written on his birth-day, 
when he entered upon his twentieth vear, and 
while he resided at College,in Cambridge, 

“When | look back upon the past year, 
how am I called upon to humble myself before 
God! I must Jay my hand upen my mouth, 
and my mouth inthe dust, ir so be there may 
be hope; forlam vile. [have not walked so 
faithfully with God as I ought. The sin, 
which so easily besets me, has had too much 
encouragement. Phe table of the Lord has 





not witnessed that contrition, that fervour i 
me, Which ever it used to do; and my heart 
has been ever ready to start aside like a broken 
bow. O Lord, examine me, and try me, sce 
what wicked way is in me, and lead me in th 
way everlasting. 

‘But the mercy of God has been renewed 
to mecontinually. Before lleft H—, when! 
cast all my cares upon God, he eared for me. 
Since I liave been here, how mercifully has 
God dealt with me; how has he preserved 
me from the snares and vanities which sul- 
round me! How has he blest me with kine 
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and useful friends! The state of discipline I 
am now under, is wonderfully calculated for 
my good, and God blesses my studies. Let 
me, then, now devote myself afresh to God. 

‘‘{ have spent nineteen years of my life, 
and know not how much longer I may be 
spared, 

‘‘1 have been warned by the death of my 
cousin H. H. and the lamentable end of a 
schoolfellow, to prepare to meet my God. O 
Lord, may I be thine here, that 1 may enjoy 
thee forever hereafter ! May I never be asham- 
ed of the Gospel of Christ! May 1 walk 
closer with thee my God, for this is my great- 
est happiness !—Preserve me, U Lord, from 
allevil! Thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever ; 
forsake not the work of thine own hands.” 

_ found a paper written by him at the expi- 


ration of that year, in which he entered upon. 


the ministry. He begins his reflections thus— 
“} am now come to the end of another year : 
what an eventful year has this been to me! It 
has been marked by important events, in all 
which I hope I have been in the way of duty.” 
Of the last of these events he writes thus— 
‘In December, I took Deacon’s orders. May 
God make me a burning and ehining light to 
his glory! I would endeavour to follow the 
guidance of providence, wherever that would 
lead me. I would have the glory of God to 
be my chief aim, whatever trials and crosses 
I may thereby be exposed to ; for I know, that 
even here 1 shall eventually be the happier, 
the more uprightly I walk inthe path of duty: 
and hereafter, when time shall appear a mere 
point, crosses will be nothing, they will be as 
the light affliction of a moment, but they may 
work ont an eternal weight of glory. May I 
then devote myself to God and his service ! 
“Since God doth thus his wondrous love 
Through all my life extend; 
That life to hin I will devote, 
And in his temple spend.” 


After the disorder, which proved fatal to 
iim, had rendered him incapable of perform- 
ing the public duties of the ministry, he left 
the curacy in which he was placed, and came 
to my house. He was not aware of the 
danger of his state, which to the eye of his 
iriends, was too strongly pictured in his coun- 
tenance. The state of his mind, at this period, 
may be judged of by the following note, which 
was found amongst his papers after his death, 
and, from the date of it, appeared to have 
been written soon after his return home. 

“ T think I never had any personal affliction 
of consequence before this, except a fever 
when I was young. 

“TI have been for some time afraid, lest 
such an uninterrupted series of prosperity and 
iealth should draw me from the gracious 
author of all my mercies. I prayed that, if 
twas his will, 1 might rather suffer affliction, 
than be permitted to depart from him and 
cleave to this world. Behold the issue! Am 
1 not warranted to consider my prayer as 
answered? But it teaches mea lesson of hu- 
Mility ; it teaches me that | cannot bear an 

Christ. Obsery. No. 14. 
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uninterrupted course of good things. How 
thankful! then should I be, that the Almighty 
deigns to take me under his paternal care, and 
to put me into the purifying furnace of afflic- 
tion!” 

A short time before he took holy orders, he 
made known to me his purpose of entering 
into the marriage state. From the various 
conversations which I had with him on this 
subject, I was satisfied that religion, prudence, 
and affection, had united in determining his 
choice. I mention the circumstance in this 
place, because of the allusion to it in the fol- 
lowing reflections, which he wrote in the 
evening after I had informed him of the dan- 
ger with which his disease was accompanied. 
Were I at liberty to give a full account of his 
conduct respecting this transaction, I should 
offer one of the strongest proofs of the pow- 
erful influence of divine grace upon his mind. 
I shall only observe, in the language of one 
who was intimately acquainted with his views 
and conduct in this affair—I think no cir- 
cumstance can more strikingly exemplify the 
power of religion, than that of a young man 
of ardent ailections and sanguine hopes, 
quietly resigning the object of his love; and 
looking forward to that stroke which should 
rend asunder the tenderest tie, not only with 
calmness but with joy.” 

Reflections written immediately after he had 
been informed of his danger. 

“IT have indeed been deceiving myself 
respecting my complaint. My father has this 
evening informed me of the dangerous state 
of health Iam in. O Lord, support me, that 
I may cheerfully accomplish whatsoever thou 
wouldest have me to door suffer! This isa 
severe tria], when I consider my connection 
with my dear . But God’s will be done. 
His willis best. I would glorify God for this 
consolation, in that I am sure whatever is the 
issue, I shall have reason to praise and adore 
him for it. It will be goodness and mercy ; 
only let me put my whole trust in my heavenly 
father. Whilst thousands around me are 
living the enemies of God, and heirs of eternal 
wrath, behold God has made me a monument 
of his mercy. Ah! how unworthy of the very 
least of his mercies! And yet by his grace, I 
trust he has made me a child of God, and anu 
heir of eternal glory! Behold what manner of' 
love, that we should be culled the sons of God! 





“ Lord we adore thy ways 
“To bring us near to God: 

“Thy sovercign power, thy healing trace, 
“% And thi 12 utomins blocd 199 


The following day, being Sunday, he attend- 
ed the worship of God at Church, and this 
was the last time he was able to join the 
public congregation, which was his delight. 
‘Two parts of the service, the collect and the 
sermon, happened to be peculiarly suitabie to 
his situation. It was the 20th Sunday after 
Trinity, when this excellent prayer came in 
course. *O Aimivhty and most merciful 
Gad, of thy bountiful goodness keep us, we 
beseech thee, frorn all things that may hurt 
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13; that we being ready both in body and soul, 
yisy cheertully accomplish those things that 
thom wontdest have done, through Jesus 
ist our Lord? He seemed much struck 
thy its suitableness, and mentioned it ina 
fetter to one of his most intimate friends, as 
expressing the temper of mind which he la- 
boured to possess. 

The Rev. Mr. preached a most in- 
structive sermon from those awful words, Give 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
be no longer steward Luke xvi. 2. He re- 
ezived it asa message from God, reminding 
him of his speedy departure ; 
my family were much struck with the remark- 
able coincidence of circumsiances 

About two months before his death, he 
received a visit froma voung Clergyvman, who 
had been his fellow student. at the University, 
and who was one of his most intimate friends. 
i ‘ney had maintained ac — mdence with 
each other after they were call ‘d to labour in 
different parts of the Lord’s vineyard, and at 
this interview (which continued some days) 
their conversation appeared to be free and 
At the request of myself and 





unreserved. 


family, my son’s friend favoured me with the 
following account of their conversations. 
s He had expressed a readiness to talk 


with me on the subject of my last letter— 
death—its awfulness—supports against the 
fear of it—and comfort under its approach, I 
said, [bad telt a hide misgiving about my 
letter, whether L had not spoken too unre- 
servedly to him upon the s sub ject. ‘ No, no, 
he replied, it grieves me to be written to in 
any other w ay’; to be considered otherwise 
than asadving man’ 1 it gave me 
great pleasure to find him so su; pipe rted and 
comforted in such circumstances, and parti- 
cularly with such ,calmness and reflection ; 
and that he had the sane sense which ; des t 
expressed of the great awfulness of de 
and was yet, so to speak, supported 
those views. He said, that he did find creat 
peace ; that God had peculiar consolations to 
impart at such times ; and © zs com/orts,’ said 


said, 


ali h, 


ag ainse 


he, § refresh my soul 
“The conversation then turned to ¢ be ground 


ral ground of ot our 
re was no need for 
knew each other’s 
They cannot 
appe arina 


of hishope The gene 
hopes towards God, the 
him to speak of We 
sentiments upon that subj 
be better set | fi orth, than as they 
letter written by him a short time before, 
vhere he pas these words—‘ithe enjoyment 
ofthat bliss which I hope toreceive, w/e and 
unworthy as [ am, for the sake of my blessed 
and adorable Saviour, in whom alone is my 
hope agd trust, in that he suffered for me, 


ect, 


and is now interceding for me at God’s rig! it 
hand.? The point to be shewn at this time 


was, by what mode of ar guing his mind was 
satisfied and supported in the conclusion, con- 
cerning his Gwn personal interest in Christ, 
and salvation through him. His words upon 
this subject were few, but very striking, and 
highly satisfuctory. ‘1! have the Bible,’ said 
he; *! 


am perfectly convinced that it is 
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from God : this, therefore, is a sure ground, 
a firm foundation to rest on Weill—j read 
it—and I cannot but hope and be persuaded, 
that IL du experience what I there re ad 
described, as distingu:shing the blessed ; ; aud 

on that ground I cannot but be confident? 7 WISy 
he said, was the general ground of his sa'istac. 
tion and comfort ; and tuen added something 
again on the assistance of God’s Spiru, in 
enabling lim to make use of this hope, and in 
affording him peculiar consolations. 

*¢ He then went on to speak of the necessity 
of such a hope, and such supports, in the 
prospect of death; and of the necessity of 
making religion our care, and most serious 
concern while inbealth On these subjects 
he spoke with s: une emotion; and his mind 
seemed to rise, and become more Warm as he 
proceeded. ¢ Oh,’ he said, ‘ what should I do, 
what should Ido, if l were now unconverted, 
and had not this hope !? *A state of sickness,’ 
he said, * is not the time first to apply our 
minds to religion’? He deeply feit this. 
‘We then need ail its sweetest consclations— 
to receive them is as much as we are capable 
of. Then is no time for c!ose self-examination, 
and the work of repentance. This is too 
severe, fur too severe a work for that ume.’ 

* His thoughts then turned to his inexpres. 
sible obligations to Alm ighty God far such 
hopes ; for his be ing © ind ulg ‘ed? with them, 
who (he spoke in the most ‘humiliating lan. 
guage of himself) had been such a sinner 
against God, and who had continued so sin- 
fal ; ; who had been so vilely ungrateful to 
him, and had been so far from what he ought 
to have been, even since he had been brought 
to love and serve iim: That Ae should have 
such hopes! ‘His prospects,” he said, 

‘might righteously have been quite the 
reverse. He might justly have been iving in 
his present situation, with nothing before him 
but the expectation of misery for ever. But 
instead of this, here,’ he said, ¢ I am enjoying 

the prospect of everlasting blessedness and 
glory P 

‘He hath chosen me to this ! I can give no 
reason forit! 1 am most unworthy 

‘* With this subject his mind seemed much 
affected. He repeated his broken sentences ; 
meditating upon them with himself, as well 
as addressing them to me, or rather perhaps 
to God; for his conve satic yy seemed very 
much turned into devotion at the close : till 
at length not finding words fully to express 
his conceptions, he took up the Bible, and 
giving it to me, desired me to read aloud to 
him the first chal pter of St Peter’s first Epis- 
tle, from verse S ‘to 9 inclusive. Blessed be 
the God end Father of our Lord Fesus Corist, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, bath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope, &c. As} 
finished this passege, a parcel of his manu- 
scripts arrived from his brother, at 
and our conversation ended It was highly 
edifying, and comforting at the time ; and is 
not less soin the review. The rig vhteous hath 
HOFE in his death. 

“In some part of the conversation, * 
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remember he said, I think after mentioning 
the ground of our hopes towards God, as stat- 
ed above—* This is what t have believ ed, and 
what [ have been endeavouring to pre each 5 ; 
and this is what 1 now find supports me.’ 

* On the day I parted with him, i remark- 
ed, as I sat near him in the afternoon—* It is 
five years and a forinight this evening since 
we first met in the Chapel of Col- 
lege”” He seemeda good deal pleased at 
the recollection, as lis kind and affectionate 
heart always led him to be with any such 
little circumstance. 

« The same afternoon, I think, he told me 
of some particular fault he had observed in 
mv reading wile [ was at He said, 
‘We ought to be assisting one another in 
every Way we Can; particularly in Whatever 
may at alltend to the better discharge of our 
ministerial functions.” He added, £1] have 
alwavs considered this as a duty, and shail 
now have little more opportunity.’ 

** At parting, less passed than Icouid have 
wished. [It was a night on which we attend- 
ed service at Church; and when I returned 
to the house, | found him asleep. We had, 
however, a little time together afterwards. 
I said to him, it was an afflicting thing now 
to bring our friendship (which had been a 
great comfort to me) as it were to a close, 
and to part probably to mect no more in this 
world. He said, the separation was not 
final—it was only for ashort time. His mind 
seemed fully possessed with such sentiments. 
He observed, that if we were but where it 
was our duty to be, and doing what God call- 
ed us to, the rest was of little importance. 

“He desired I would pray with him fora 
few minutes. I asked if there was any 
particular thing he would wish me to have in 
view? At first. he said, no; but afterw ards 
calling my attention again, he said, § Only 
that I may be thoroughly prepared to die.’ 

‘ Afterwards he spoke in few words of the 
peace of his mind. He said, he could not 
rise to great heights of devotion ; his feelings 
were rather benumbed, His disease in some 
measure produced that effect, and his med- 
icines still more * He acded, that the state 
ofhis mind was not always alike; but that he 
had an abiding peace, and an habitual confi- 
lence in Christ—this supported him. 

“ When I was once speaking of the great 
calmness and recollection which attended his 
comfort (as I have already related) and was 
seeming to prefer such a state of mind to that 
ecstatic joy, which appears in some dying 
Christians—he said, ‘we are not to make 
comparisons of that kind, and prefer one state 
lo the other. God is pleased to give bis peo- 
ble sometimes triumphant joy in death ; ‘and 
when that is the case, it is a great testimony 
for religion? ” 

The following account was communicated 








—— - 

* At this time it became necessary to mod- 
frate adtarrhaa, which disturbed him much, 
y the administration of opiates. 
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to me by one of his sisters, who waited upon 
him during the latter part of his illness. 

** The conversations which { had with my 
brother J , were but short. Une day 
when I was dressing him, he observed how 
very thin he was become, and added, with a 
pleasant smile, ‘1 am glad of it; itis a good 
Sign.” 

"e At another time he called me to him, 
and after we had arranged some pariiculars 
respecting his food, &e he said, ‘ Well, ina 
little time I shall have done with all these 
contrivances.’ 1 replied, it is a joyful prospect 
to you. He said, very feelingly, § Lt és indeed? 

“ Afier speakirg to him a little on that 
firm source of comfort to be derived from 
that full, perfect,and sufficient sacrifice which 
our great High Priest has mace for us, he 

said, with great emphasis and auimation— 

‘That is the thing—with out Christ crucified, 
all would be dark and uncomfortable: after 
a little pause, he added, ‘I thank God my 
mind continues strong—I think, at least in 
some respects, it docs.’ ‘That is, your at- 
tention is sooner wearied, but your judgment 
continues sou: id, and your mind is not haras- 
sed by groundless fears and scruples ? * No, I 
thank God, I have none. The Lord is on my 
side, and he has been my helper’ 

«One Sunday, when I staid at home with 
him, he expressed himself strongly respect- 
ing the benefit which he had derived from 
Mr. *s ministry and conversations.* He 
then desired me to read some passages out of 
th Reverntionn, descriptive of the happiness 

of the blessed; and turning to me with a 
nmiost sweet look, said, § That is heaven /” 

‘* A few days before he died, he asked me 
toread tohim the l2ist Psalm. When I had 
finished it, he said, ‘ What a sweet psalm !” 
and asked me to read the second verse over 
again—Jy help cometh from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth ; and then with grate- 
ful astonishment he exclaimed, * What a 
thing ! that the creator of heaven and earth 
should be 22» helper—no less a character than 
he !? He then spoke of some circumstances 
which he supposed to be indications of his 
approaching dissolution, and added, ‘1 had 
once li »ped to see my brother R , but I 
ceive itup? I replied, if we do but all meet 
in heaven, the separation will be very short : 
he said, *I trust we shall,’ ; 

“ After being silent a while, he said, *I 
wish I could bear to say more, but you know 
the foundation of my hope—Sesus Christ and 
him crucified? ” 

In this state of mind he quietly resigned 
his spirit into the hands of his gracious Re- 
deemer; and exchanged the society of his 
friends on earth, I trust, for that of the spirits 
of just men made perfect SENEX. 











DEATH OF DR.‘’ERSKINE. 
January 19. Suddenly at Edinburgh, in 
his 62d year, the Rev. Jo D.D. 


whose Curate he had been, 
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one of the Ministers of the old Grey-Friars 
Church in that City. He had beceme very 
weak and infirm in body, but his mental vi- 
sour remained unbroken to the last. He was 
one of the most learned and able divines of 
his country, and as long as he had strength 
for it, unwearied in the discharge of all the 
duties of the pastoral office. He valued and 
improved time more than most men. His 
thirst for reading was very great, and his 
quickness of apprehension enabled him to 
read a great deal in a little time, while his 
strength of memory prevented his forgetting 
almost any thing he read. But what confer- 
red the chief value on his character, was his 
genuine and unaffected piety. He was the 
devoted servant of God; the warm and un- 
wearied friend of man. One of the most 
prominent traits in the character of this emi- 
nent saint, was his child-like simplicity and 
lowliness of mind. His talents were not sul- 
lied with the smallest appearance of pride or 
ostentation. He was so modest, that with 
difficulty could he be prevailed upon to favour 
the world with any of his own productions. 
He has left behind him indeed many excel- 
Jent manuscripts, but they are written in so 
very illegible a hand, that it is feared they 
will be lost to the world. His death is con- 
sidered in Scotland as a great loss to the cause 
of true religion, which in him has been de- 
prived of one of its most strenuous support- 
ers. he Sunday after his death, a tribute of 
respect was paid to his memory, from most of 
the pulpits in Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood. 
DEATH OF CCLONEL DESPARD. 

We understand that Col. Despann distin- 
guished himself, in the war before the last, as 
a most brave officer, and that the opinion 
which government entertained of his merits 
led to his being appointed governor of Hon- 
duras, where, however, some warm disputes 
arose between him and the people. 

Our readers will probably recollect, that 
Colonel Despard was confined in Cold-Bath 
Fields prison, during a part of Mr. Pitt’s ad- 
ministration, under the authority of the bill 
for suspending the Habeas Corpus act; and 
that his treatment, when under confinement, 
as well as his detention, were the subject of 
the philippics of Sir Francis Burdett in the 
House of Commons. 

‘The evidence on which he was committed 
to Cold-Bath Fields prison cannot have been 
the same on which he has now been tried and 
executed; for the chief witnesses on his trial 
became acquainted with the subjects on which 
they gave testimony, only since October last, 
and all the treason charged has been perpe- 
trated since that period. To the unequivocal 
proofs of guilt, adduced at the Surry Sessions, 
may therefore be added, whatever evidence 
against him was givenon the former occasion, 

Colonel Despard denied his guilt to the 
very last ; but his conduct is casily accounted 
for. It is observable, that Coigley, whose 
cuilt was afterwards established by the con- 
tession of his companion O’Connor made the 
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same denial in his last moments, and, like 
Colonel Despard, was, for the time, canonized 
a3 a martyr by his own jacobinical party. The 
Attorney-General in his opening speech on 
the present occasion, very justly observed, that 
there are enthusiasts in politics as well as in 
religion, and that it is in the nature of enthu- 
siasm to lead men to assume the excellence of 
the object which they seek, and to underrate 
the difficulties that oppose their attainment of 
it. Colonel! Despard, probably, possessed, as 
well as affected, political enthusiasm. He 
seems, that is to say, to have imagined, that 
by seizing and killing the King, destroying the 
parliament, corrupting the army, and putting 
himself and some Irish, as well as British 
desperadoes, at the head of the country, he 
should give liberty to the people; and there 
are in the metropolis, and in our great towns, 
not a few persons of the lower order who, 
though less philosophical in their reasonings, 
would exactly agree in his conciusions. The 
mind, however,of the leader of this party, had 
probably been, in the first place, soured by 
vexetions and pecuniary embarrassments, into 
which his own temper had brought him ; and 
being destitute of that religious awe which 
sometimes, to a certain degree, restrains even 
the dissolute and profane, the atheistical 
principle of mere general expediency (an ex- 
pediency of which every man’s own prejudiced 
and impassioned mind is the judge) would 
naturally be resorted to, and would have full 
scope for its operation. If we suppose Des. 
pard to be hardened in his disbelief of a future 
judgment, and bent on his great object of 
subverting the government, it becomes easy 
to account for any equivocation, or even 
falsehood, to which he might resort in his last 
Moments, in order to inflame the people. 
‘*The lie in his right hand,” would be the 
means of forwarding his end. The affirma- 
tion also of what he called his innocence, 
would seem to shed a glory on his character. 
In proportion as men disbelieve an hereafter, 
they naturally seek that honour which comes 
froin men, and even the dying regicide wishes 
to live in the memory of his party. 

That Colonel Despard had imbibed French 
principles may be inferred not only from his 
own general habits, and from the character of 
his associates, but also from many things 
which fell from his lips after his conviction. 
He was visited by the Reverend Mr. Wink- 
worth, chaplain to the Surry prison, a short 
time before his death, but he pertinaciously, 
though civilly, refused to enter into any reli- 
vious conversation. Mr. Winkworth entreated 
him to read a short summary (by Doddridge) 
of the Evidences of Christianity. “ Sir,” 
replied the Colonel, “I might, with equal 
propriety, request you to read the book with 
which I am engaged ;” and he then shewed 
to the chaplain a treatise on logic. Being 
again pressed on the same subject, he said, 
** I have fetters on my leg; do not endeavour 
to put fetters on my mind.” He observed, in 
his first conversation with the same clergy- 
man, that he had studied theology a great 
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deal, had attended all sorts of places of wor- 
ship, and had, many years ago, made up his 
mind on that subject; he added, that “ he did 
not believe in the truth of religion—it might 
be very well as an affair of state, but it was 
the same thing whether men were High 
Churchmen, Methodists, Dissenters, Catho- 
lics, Quakers, Atheists, or Savages.” He 
thanked Mr. Winkworth for his attention, 
since he assumed it to be from a kind and 
sood motive, but he wished not to hear more 
of the topic. 

Colonel Despard addressed the people, 
when he was on the point of suffering. As 
he advanced for this purpose, he was obstruct- 
ed by the rope which was round his neck, but 
was not at all discomposed by tiie circum- 
stance. He assisted the executioner in ad- 
justing the rope, and them proceeded. In his 
speech he observed, “ But though his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers know, as well as I do, that l am 
not guilty, yet they avail themselves of a legal 
pretext to destroy a man because he is a friend 
to truth, to liberty, and to justice ; because he 
has been a friend to the poor and the oppres- 
sed. But, Citizens, I hope and trust, notwith- 
standing my fate, the principles of freedom, 
of humanity, and justice, will finally triumph 
over falsehood, tyranny, and delusion, ,and 
every principle inimical to the interests of the 
human race. I wish you all bealth, happiness, 
and freedom, which I have endeavoured, as 
jar aS Was in my power, to proeure for you, 
and for mankind in general.” 

How awful was the death of this man! 
That he might not have committed that which 
was in his own eyes a crime, may be admit- 
ted; but let no one, therefore, infer, that he 
lad not uttered the words, or done the deeds 
proved upon him by the concurring testimony 
of the witnesses on his trial. He, indeed, 
acknowledges, that he had “ endeavoured, as 
far as was in his power, to procure liberty for 
the people, and for mankind in general ;” a 
liberty to be pursued, unquestionably, through 
blood, and founded on the overthrow of law, 
property, and religion. It is impossible to fix 
any crime on the conscience of men, who are 
lardened in jacobinical principles. Every 
thing is in their eyes good, which others deem 
the most criminal. It is, therefore easy for 
them, in the very article of death, to protest 
about their innocence. 

The manifestation of religious uncencern 
Was in this case such as even to defeat its 
own purpose. A dying creature amusing 
himself with logic, when on the very brink of 
his departure out of the body, betrays only 
that infatuation and hardness which belong to 
those unto whom “ God himself sends strong 
Celusion, that they may believe a lie,” because 
they receive not the love of the truth. There 
isa heroism supplied by Christian principles, 
that is far different from that which we have 
deen contemplating ; a heroism which belongs 
‘othe full confession of guilt, not to the ob- 
Stinate assertion of innocence, and to a bumble 
trust in the Saviour of the world, not to the 
chdurate and final rejection of his mercy. 
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We are peculiarly happy in being able to 
furnish our readers with a long and particular 
account of the death of another person, re- 
cently condemned, in whom this Christiaa 
heroism appears to us to have been peculiarly 
exemplified. His last end furnishes a striking 
contrast to that of Colonel Despard. We 
have obtained our information in each case 
from the most authentic sources, and we hold 
it to be a most sacred duty not to attempt to 
colour, in any degree, either of these two 
remarkable transactions. 





DEATH OF MR. FINLEY. 


Francis Finuey, the subject of the pre- 
sent narrative, was executed at Newgate, for 
forgery, on the 9th of Feb. last. He also had 
been an officer in the army. He was the son 
of a clergyman of the Church of England now 
deceased. During his confinement, he was 
frequently visited by arespectable minister of 
the church. Mr. Finley at first entertained 
great hope that his own high professional cha- 
racter, and the exertions of some respectable 
friends, would obtain a mitigation of his sen- 
tence, and he was wont chiefly to inquire after 
the success of their applications. He was as- 
sured by the clergyman in question, that there 
was little prospect of his life being spared, 
and was reminded of the importance of obtain- 
ing pardon for all his sins through the merits 
of his Redeemer. He acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the remark, but evidently with an heart, 
at this time little interested. Mr. Finley 
professed a respect for religion, and a belief 
in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
but this was probably the effect rather of early 
prepossession, than of any present sense of 
their importance. The Rise and Progress of 
Religion, by Dr. Doddridge, was put into his 
hands, and he promised to read it with atten- 
tion. For near a week his views appeared to 
be the same. His mind was occupied with 
the hope of obtaining the king’s pardon, 
though he observed, that whatever his fate 
might prove he could not be the worse for the 
visits and instructions afforded him. Aftera 
time he became more serious and thoughtful, 
less anxious about worldly matters, and better 
reconciled to his situation. He was generally 
employed in reading the Bible, Prayer-book, 
or Deddridge, and was frequently observed to 
shed tears. His desire of spiritual instruction 
increased, and he took a cordial interest in 
the prayers put up for him. When his mind 
was in this state, he suffered much from the 
severity of the weather, and his indisposition 
was attributed by those about him to a lowness 
of spirits, resulting from a dread of his ap- 
proaching end, He himself, indeed, now, for 
the first time, expressed a tear of death, and 
observed, that had he suflered at the instant 
when sentence was passed upon him, or at any 
subsequent period, he could have met his fate 
like a man. His present apprehensions evi- 
dently arose from a sense of guilt before God, 
and a dread of its consequences; and it was 
plain, that a material change was taking place 
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in his views and conduct. He continued in 
this frame of mind till Monday, the 10th of 
January. Onthe morning of that day he ap- 
peared in a great agitation, which was occa- 
sioned by the following circumstance. In the 
preceding night he dreamt that his father and 
sister (who were both dead) appeared to him 
several times, and sclemnly exhorted him to 
“‘ prepare for death, for he would certainly die 
to morrow ” Ile was led by the dream to fear 
that he was not prepared to meet God, and 
earnesily entreated that prayer might be made 
for him, repeating the words, “ Die to-mor- 
row, to-morrow !? It was observed to him, 
that by to-morrow might be understood, not 
the next day, but a time near at hand, and 
guickly approaching ; and that the impression 
which had been made upon his mind, might 
prove signally useful, through the mercy of 
God, in awakening bim to a more serious con- 
cern about the state of his soul Nothing 
could exceed the apparent earnestness of his 
devotion, and depth of his repentance, on the 
day which is now spoken of ‘The considera- 
tion of his guilt and unworthiness, and the 
dread of eternal punishment, drew tears from 
his eyes No arguments could convince him, 
that his sentence would not be executed on 
the following morning; and when informed 
that his report was not made to the king, and 
that he would certainly have a week’s notice 
of lis execution, he was of opinion, that he 
should die a natural death in the course of that 
nie¢bt He was much distressed, lest his wife, 
who abwavs daily visued him, should observe 
his agitation ; and greatly condemned himself 
for having brought so much affi.ction on one, 
who had shewn the’strongest attachment to- 
wards him. On the following morning he 
appeared more composed, and thanked God 
for the unexpected prolongation of his time, 
which he trusted he should be enabled to im- 
prove He expressed a hope that he might 
finally obtain that assurance of forgiveness, 
through the merits and intercession of the 
Son of God, which Bishop Atherton possessed 
before his execution ; the remarkable account 
of whose conversion had been sent to him by 
the same person who had furnished him with 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, At this 
time, in praving for himself he said, that he 
felt consolaticn from that passage in the 8th 
chapter tothe Romans, 26th verse— Like- 
wise the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, &c.” 
He was particularly impressed by some pas- 
sages in a treatise on repentance, by the Rev. 
T. Scott, and repeatedly referred to those 
parts which represent the distress and sufler- 
ings of a contrite spirit, humbled under a 
sense of guilt,and desirous of pardon. These, 
he observed, were exactly descriptive of what 
passed in his own breast. 

It graciously pleased the Almighty to allow 
Mr. Finley an unusual interval between the 
time of his sentence ard its execution. He, 
atleneth, became more tranquil, and spoke 
of his approaching end with remarkable com- 
posure. He hoped God would finish the good 
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and in this case, he said, he did not care how 
soon he should depart this life. Agreeably 
to his own request, he received the sacrament 
with his afflicted wife He frequently men- 
tioned his family in terms of great affection, 
particularly his aged mother, his wife, and 
infant child, and trusted that the Almighty 
would raise up friends for them in their des- 
titute and unprotected state. 

It was now positively asserted, that the re- 
port would be mace at the levee on the 2d of 
Keb. and he seemed fully to expect it. He 
reccived, from Mr Kirby, the fatal intelligence 
with great composure and _ fortitude, and 
thanked God for the extraordinary time 
which had been granted him On the next 
morning (Friday) he was urged to settle all 
temporal matters without deiay, for his time 
was short. He said, that he understood he 
had aweeé before him. Being told that his 
sentence would be executed on the following 
Wednesday, he expressed some surprise: he 
paused for afew moments, and added, ** Ged’s 
will be done: a day is with him as a thousand 
yeas; and he is able to perfect his work at 
any time ” He now seemed to feel more for 
his poor wife, than on his own account, and 
hoped God would support her in her disires- 
sed condition. At this time he was indulged 
with a separate apartment, and observed, that 
compared with his former situation, he was 
now in Paradise, being better able to improve 
the short remainder of his time. He wrotea 
letter to his mother, another to a lady who 
had kindly interested herself in the welfare 
of his family, and a third to his prosecutor, 
Mr. Farnshaw, thanking him for the lenity 
shewn before and at the trial, and for the 
readiness with which he signed his petition 
to the king, for a mitigation of his sentence ; 
he wrate also to his wife. He wished to de- 
vote the whele of the approaching sabbath to 
the concerns of his soul, and prayed that the 
Lord would sanctify his attendance on the 
means of grace. lle conducted himself, dur- 
ing the time of divine service, with the great- 
est attention, and thanked Dr. Ford for his 
sermon. Mr. Finley’s child had only been 
privately baptized, and if there was no im- 
propriety in its being christened in the pri- 
son, he was desirous of being witness to his 
being received into the Church. The fol- 
lowing day (Monday) was fixed for the per- 
formance of that office, and Colonel L—— 
kindly acceded to Mr. Finley’s wishes of be- 
coming godfather. The composure of Mr. 
Finley, the distress of his wife, and the silent 
attention which prevailed during the ceremo- 
ny, rendered it a most solemn service. ‘The 
office being ended, Col. L and Mr. Fin- 
ley were engaged some time in conversa- 
tion; just before they parted, the latter ob- 
served, that “the healthy appearance of the 
child did not discredit its godfather, and he 
hoped his future conduct might not ; but that 
he would prove an honester man than his fa- 
ther.’ It was agreed that Mr. Finley should 
receive the sacrament the next day, rather 
than on the morning of the execution, which 
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is the usual time. Mr Finley awoke on the 
Tuesday Morning unusually refreshed. Just 
as Mr. Fialey and the person who furnished 
this account were entering the chapel, a noise 
below announced the approach of his wife, 
who appeared in an agony of grief, having 
learnt in the prison that her husband was to 
be executed the next morning. When she 
was a little composed, they went into the 
chapel to receive the sacrament, and found 
that ordinance to be the strengthening and 
refreshing of their souls. Mr. Finley was 
yery Gesirous that his w.fe should leave him 
as soon as they had dined. When urged to 
return home, she was almost distracted, and 
intreated that she might be permitted to re- 
main with him tillseven o’clock, Mr. Finley 
displayed much command of himself during 
this trying scene. He begged her to spare 
herself and him, and to consider of how 
great importance it was, that he should de- 
yote the remainder of his time to devotion. 
He told her that he was only going a jour- 
nev to a distant, but he was sure a pleasant, 
country, Where he trusted they would meet 
again never more to part. She was prevailed 
upon to leave him, with the greatest difliculty, 
about four o’clock, under an expectation of 
returning for a short time. Mr. Finley was 
now left alone, and his mind being chiefly in- 
tent upon God and heavenly things, the tran- 
quility, which this trying scene had, in some 
degree, removed, was restored, He thanked 
God that * the bitterness of death was past ;” 
and after a few inquiries respecting his wife, 
he expressed great satisfaction that she had 
been prevailed on not to return to him. He 
now observed, there was nothing to call off 
lis attention from God and his own soul, 
and he trusted the short remainder of his 
time would be improved to his cternal benefit. 
li was a source of uneasiness to him, that 
twas out of his power to make restitution to 
some of the persons whom he had defrauded, 
and he hoped they would forgive him the in- 
ury he had done them. He lamented that 
ne had not seen his brother, who was in Lon- 
lon a short time before his trial came on, and 
negved that a letter might be written to 
him, intreating him to depart from sin, and 
devote himself to the service of God He 
acknowledged the goodness of God in not 
granting the desire he lately expressed, that 
lis sentence might be mitigated to transpor- 
tation; saying, that he thought that the mise- 
yand ignominy which he and his wife must 
have undergone ina voyage to Botany Bay, 
would have beea more than they could have 
survived, Mr. Finley observed, that he did 
not possess that fuil assurance of pardon and 
acceptance, Which some persons boast of, and 
Which was granted in so extraordinary a de- 
free to Bp. Atherton; and he was very desi- 
rus of knowing whether the composure he 


experienced, and which had for some time 


deen Increasing, was an evidence of the for- 
siveness of his sins. He was muclhi comforted 
*n being told, that this assurance was not 
Stanted to all true Christians in their last 
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hours, and was no where mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as anecessury evidence of our state ; but 
that the best and mest certain conviction of 
our being pardoned, was, to be conscious that 
we repeut truly of all our sins, that we have a 
lively faith in the mercy of God through Je- 
sus Christ, that we perceive our progress in 
godliness, and that we desire to conform our 
sentiments and actions to the mind and will of 
God, in dependence on the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, About ten o’clock he eat part of a 
biscuit, and drank half a glass of wine; and 
being recommended to put a little more in 
his glass, he observed, “ that he looked to 
other means for support, and that a small 
quantity might affect him, and supply him 
with a false courage.” He added some re- 
marks on the awful condition of ‘hose who 
have gone to execution in a state of intoxica- 
tion. This brought to his recollection how 
much he had been shocked, during the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, at the stupid indifference 
which some persons had manifested at the 
time of their execution; and mentioned the 
conduct of a person of some education, who 
employed himself on the night preceding 
his death, and tue morning of his execution, 
in reading Shakspeare. He attributed this 
dreadful indifference to the principles of infi- 
delity, which had been so industriously disse- 
minated; of which indeed he had ever had 
the greatest abhorrence. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
whole of this evening was not engaged in 
conversation; the far greater part of it was 
employed in prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, and in reading the Scriptures. 

Mr. Finley lay down during three or four 
hours, and slept for two hours on the night 
preceding his execution. His waking time 
was empioyed in earnest prayer to God, that 
he would enable him, by his Holy Spirit, to 
know whether he had obtained pardon of all 
lis sins, through the blood of Jesus Christ, so 
that he mignt not depart this life in ignorance 
and sclf-deceit, and be ruined by too confident 
a security, The increased composure which 
he felt was, as he trusted, a token to him for 
good. He desired that as soon as his poor 
wife should be settled, his trunk might be 
sent to her ; observing, that it contained noth- 
ine of any value, except the few books given 
him during his confinement, which he pray- 
edthat God would bless to her also. 

He beegved the minister who attended him 
to accept his razor and strop, which he observ- 
ed were pretty good, and he hoped that in 
using them, he would cccasionally think of 
the giver 

Between six and seven, J. Manby, a young 
man under sentence of transportation, whe 
had set up with Mr. Finley during the preced- 
ing night, came into the room to knaw whe 
ther any thing was wanted. Mr. Finley took: 
that opnortunity ofobserving that he felt vers 
much for the unfortunate situation of t! 
young man, whose crime, he said, was thc 
consequence of bad example injthose whose 
dutv it was to instruct hun 
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virtue : he was sure that there was something 
good in him ; and feared that if he was sent 
to Botany Bay, he would be ruined forever. 
He then asked Manby if he would join in 
prayer; for he took a remarkable interest in 
the welfare of the soul of this lad, a circum- 
stance indicative of the sincerity of his own 
conversion. Finley expressing a hope that 
the prayers just offered up might be answer- 
ed, the young man left the room with tears 
in his eyes. 

Every moment that was not employed in 
prayer, was now improved by Finley in medi- 
tation. A little after seven he observed with 
great composure, that his hand was as cool 
as he ever remembered it. He soon after- 
wards asked what o’clock it was, and on 
receiving an answer, he said, ‘* that he did 
not wish the time of his execution to be either 
hastened or prolongeda moment.” <A knock 
at the door led him to conclude the sheriils 
were arrived, but a person appeared with a 
letter from the gentleman who had sent him 
the books above-mentioned. ‘The contents of 
this letter increased the satisfaction and com- 
posure of Mr. Finley ; and the hope respect- 
ing his soul, which was expressed in it, was 
the subject of instant prayer. 

About ten minutes before eight o’clock, 
the turnkey announced the arrival of the sher- 
iffs and oificers. Mr. Finley rose to meet 
them, and taking them separately by the 
hand, thanked them and Dr. Ford for all 
indulgences ; and added, “I am quite ready.” 
He was immediately led to the coor, when 
hig fetters were knocked off, which being 
done, he calmly observed, “He was free 
indeed.” He was then brought bac! into 
the room to be bound, and appeared to derive 
support on being reminded that his Saviour 
was bound for his transgressions. Atter this, 
he scemed wholly abstracted from every thing 
that passed. As he again left the room, he 
said that he had madea mistake; that he 
intended to drop a white handkerchief, as a 
signal for the platform to fall, and not the 
coloured one which he held between his 
hands. The white handkerchief being given 
to him, he bowed to the ofiicers, and follow- 
ed them through the prison. As soon as he 
came to the outer door of the prison, and 
within sight of the scaffold, he requested the 
minister to putup a short prayer for him, 
before they parted. About twenty or thirty 
people were assembled in the entrance of 
Newgate, who were admiring his fortitude, 
and lamenting his unhappy situation. Hear- 
ing their observations, he addressed them in 
the following words: “Do not imagine, be- 
cause I ama military man, that the compo- 
sure L now manifest is the efiect of natural 
courage. It altogether proceeds trom ahope 
that through the merits of my Redeemer, my 
sins are pardoned, and that I am going to 
heaven. Iffam strong, Lam strong in the 
ford, and inthe power of his might.” Upon 
this, bowing to the Clergyman, he ascended 
the scaffold with the utmost composure ; and 
he scemed ta retain his fortitude unti the 
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fatal moment. The populace took a stron 
interest in his fate. We understand that his 
widow being left in distressed cirumstances, 
a subscription is raising on her behalf. 

We are afraid of weakening the impression 
which this story is calculated to make, by 
any observations that we can add. Perhaps, 
however, aremark or two may not be without 
their use. 

First, it is worthy of notice that there 
was a great tenderness of feeling in Finley, 
during the period which has been described, 
In Despard there appeared to be sentiments 
of a contrary kind, and indeed to be a levity 
which was by no means consistent with sensi. 
bility. He spoke to the people of ‘* human. 
ity,” but he behaved with a certain species 
of hardness, to which he had probably work. 
ed himself up, as the means of sustaining his 
magnanimity. We have heard that when he 
saw his wife for the last time, whom he seems 
to have instructed in his own principles, they 
united in reproaching a third person, (a lady) 
for the weakness of weeping bitterly. Devo. 
tion softens while it soothes the mind, and 
disposes to kindness as well us humility, 
Irreligion generally affects stoicism, and has 
no mode of meeting the time of trial except 
that of contradicting reason and nature In 
this respect, therefore, the Frenci philosophy 
is by no means so reasonable as the Gospel. 

But there is a far more important sense in 
which the conduct of Finley was more rational 
than that of Despard. When a convicted 
criminal is leaving the world, is it not more 
reasonable that he should confess his sins, 
than make harangues against his prosecutors; 
and that he should read his Bible, than betake 
himself to the study of logic ? The progress 
of religion in the mind of Finley, appears to 
have been remarkably consonant to reason, 
and it is on that account the more satisfac- 
tory ; for it pleases God to work by bis Holy 
Spirit on the human heart, in a manner per- 
fectly suited to our true condition and circum: 
stances. The dream indeed which Finley 
spoke of may be deemed extraordinary. 
This, however, is not the circumstance to 
which either himself, or those around him, 
looked for evidence of bis conversion. 

Again, the ca/muess of Finley was perfectly 
rational, while that of Despard was irrational. 
The one believed that he had obtained pardon 
of his sins through a Mediator : and why, 
therefore, should he be afraid? The other, 
even according to his own principles, was 
leaving all that makes man happy in this 
world, without any hope of happiness here- 
after. He was, moreover, about to take a 
tremendous leap, of which it was impossible 


that he could be perfectly sure that he should | 


not rue the consequences, 

We might add many other observations, 
but we have contented ourselves with en- 
deavouring to rescue religion from the impu- 
tation of folly, and with charging this very 
folly on those men of reason, who are too wise 


to repent and believe the Gospel: 
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